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CHAPTER X. 


Tue Major wore an expression of 
severe concentration as he sat bolt 
upright and looked at Sacharissa. 
She was leaning back in her chair, 
with the shady hat, which she had 
taken off, in her lap, and her eyes 
turned in the direction of the rosary. 
The Major pulled his moustache with 
his left hand ; he evidently had some- 
thing on his mind. 

“T hope they will get here before 
the storm begins,” she said. 

“Oh they'll be here all right,” he 
answered without conviction. 

“They must be quick then,” and 
she looked apprehensively at the banks 
of sullen cloud rolling up from the 
north. <A sudden gust of wind swept 
through the tree tops and died. 

“They'll be all right.” The 
Major’s anxiety, though real enough, 
was not on their account. “And 
besides there was something I wanted 
to say before they came.” His brows 
were set as of a man who goes out 
to battle. 

Sacharissa gave a little exclamation 
as a long peal of thunder rumbled 
among the distant hills. “Oh, it’s 
getting nearer,” she said sitting up 
suddenly. Her nerves were vibrating 
like a sensitive instrument under the 
electric influence of the great clouds. 

Electricity had no effect on the 
Major, who continued his train of 
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thought. “I expect you've noticed, 
—I mean, I’m not much good at this 
sort of thing but I want to tell you—” 

He was unfortunate in his choice 
of an occasion. Sacharissa’s atten- 
tion, divided before, was now wholly 
distracted by a vivid flash of light- 
ning which seemed to pierce the 
heart of the leaden sky. “Oh,” she 
cried, and she held her breath to 
count the seconds. 

“Tt’s miles away,” said the Major 
after several had elapsed, but he 
spoke to unheeding ears. She 
jumped up as the answering peal 
began. “ We must put the chairs 
into the summer-house,” she said. 
“Here they are,” she added with some 
relief as a figure appeared on the 


lawn. “It is the Exotic.” She 
looked again. “I do believe he is 
running.” In spite of her nerves she 


gave a little laugh. 

The Major's reply was unintellig- 
ible, and he lifted the chairs with 
a strong indignant hand. Sacharissa 
had done the Exotic less than justice ; 
he was certainly moving with haste, 
but he was hardly running. He 
reached them in rather breathless 
condition. “I ran,” he explained; 
“the weather is going to be very 
unpleasant. They are just behind,” 
he added in answer to her look of 
enquiry. Three figures appeared on 
the lawn as he spoke. 

The first heavy drop of rain fell 
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on Sacharissa’s hand and the thunder 
rumbled again in the hills. She pre- 
pared for instant flight. “Come 
along up to the house,” she called out 
to the new comers. She led the way 
swiftly across the lawn, up a little 
path which ran between thick clumps 
of laurel, and over the broad sweep of 
gravel before the house The front 
door was open and they followed 
her in. 

“Just in time,” she said breath- 
lessly, looking back on the drive. 
The rain had begun in earnest now, 
and the great drops spattered on the 
dry gravel like miniature shells. 

“You are not all here,” she said 
now that there was leisure for greet- 
ings, noting that the Ambassador and 
the Scribe were absent. 

“The Ambassador stopped in the 
village to send a telegram,” explained 
the Man of Truth; “they won’t be 
long.” 

“They will get drenched,” said 
Sacharissa feelingly. 

“Oh, they'll wait till the worst is 
over, and besides they’ve got water- 
proofs,” he assured her. 

Sacharissa opened the door leading 
into the inner hall. ‘“ We must try 
and make ourselves comfortable here,” 
she said looking round. “I think 
there are enough big chairs.” 

They surveyed the hall with appre- 
ciation. The diamond panes of a 
great window cased in black oak 
looked out upon the drive. On the 
polished floor were strewn thick soft 
rugs whose rich colours blending in 
the subdued light merged into a deep 
red. A spacious open fire-place in an 
ancient frame of carved oak, with 
panels of burnished copper, displayed 
logs laid ready for kindling, and 
fronted the broad staircase which led 
away to the upper part of the house. 
The eyes of pictured cavaliers and 
old-time ladies looked down from the 
panelled walls upon the easy chairs, 


revolving bookcases, and low tables 
which were scattered about seduc- 
tively, a charmed circle of comfort 
and leisured repose; they looked 
down too, as it seemed half curiously, 
upon the intruders. 

The Exotic made his unerring way 
to the most comfortable chair in the 
hall, and sat down promptiy without 
regard to the fact that the Major was 
also moving towards it. Sacharissa 
had seated herself in the corner of 
an oaken settle placed at right angles 
to the fireplace. Her face was a 
little pale, and it was with some- 
thing of an effort that she suggested 
a disposition of the chairs. The 
Major hesitated; there was plenty 
of room for another person on the 
settle, but it had a straight back. 
He compromised and drawing a chair 
as near to it as possible sat down 
solemnly. 

Sacharissa opened the conversation 
by calling attention to the inclemency 
of the weather. The Man of Truth 
unreservedly expressed the general 
silence of assent. Next she repeated 
her fear that the other two would 
get drenched, and the Man of Truth 
again comforted her by eulogising the 
quality of their mackintoshes. The 
lashing of the rain on the gravel 
outside and from time to time the 
rolling of the distant thunder tolled 
the knell of the dialogue. Sacharissa 
roused herself and looked round for 
a new idea. Her gaze fell on the 
Exotic who was lying back in his 
chair gazing at the logs in the fire- 
place with a face of profound melan- 
choly. 

“You don’t seem happy,” she 
observed. 

“ Life is hollow,’’ he returned with 
a shiver. She was surprised; this 
phase of the Exotic was new. 

“Tt isn’t,”’ said the Man of Truth. 
“That’s a good flash,” he added as 
the hall was lighted up for an instant. 
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“Life is hollow,” persisted the 
Exotic, “and we are vain delusions 
of a dream.” 

Sacharissa looked round for aid. 
She did not know what to do with 
the Exotic in this mood; but the 
Ambassador was far away. 

“Tt is very hollow,” he continued ; 
“all things are vain.” 

The Mime caught the infection of 
melancholy and fell naturally into his 
part. “The time is out of joint, oh 
cursed spite,” he quoted dolorously. 
The Poet gave a heavy sigh; his 
sympathies were awakened and he 
too felt sad. 

Sacharissa looked at the Major, 
who shook his head to intimate that 
he did not understand it at all, and 
then at the Man of Truth, who alone 
preserved his cheerfulness but did not 
know what to do with it. He called 
attention to another flash of lightning, 
which did not comfort anybody. 

“A vale of misery,” complained 
the Exotic. 

“Weary, flat, stale and unprofit- 
able,” groaned the Mime. 

“Oh for one united abnegation !” 
sighed the Poet. They all sighed in 
chorus. A loud crash of thunder 
succeeded these depressing utterances, 
and the roll which followed seemed 
to shake the house. 

“ As the sparks fly upwards so is 
man born to sorrow,” said the Exotic. 

“The best of things is not to have 
been born at all,” wailed the Mime. 

“Or, being born, at once to die,” 
the Poet moaned. They all sighed 
again. The Man of Truth remarked 
that it was a reasonably heavy storm 
as another flash lighted up the wan 
faces of the three. 


Sacharissa looked an imperious 


appeal at the Major who did his best. 
“ Do you hunt?” he asked the Poet, 
who paid not the least attention but 
sighed yet again. 

“The cigarette-box, quick,” she 
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whispered to the Major pointing to 
a table behind him. He rose and 


fetched it. “ Hand it to them,” she 
entreated. He hurried round with it. 
The Man of Truth took a cigarette 
calmly. As he lighted it he said to 
Sacharissa: “ We can’t do anything 
with them when they’re like this, 
you know. It’s the weather.” 

The others waved away the cigarette- 
box with pessimism. “All delights 
are hollow,” explained the Exotic, 
and his companions groaned a sad 
assent. 

Sacharissa was not far from tears 
herself now, the atmosphere was so 
very depressing. With set face she 
kept her eyes on the door. The 
Major looked at her in consternation 
and then at the melancholy trio in 
disgust. It passed his experience. 

There was another vivid flash of 
lightning followed by a groan from 
the three armchairs and a shudder 
from Sacharissa, and then, blessed 
sound, by a ring at the front door 
bell. With a little sigh of relief that 
was almost a sob she jumped up and 
ran into the outer hall. The opening 
of the door revealed the figures of 
the Ambassador and the Scribe clad 
in long mackintoshes glistening with 
wet. 

The Ambassador marked the trouble 
in her face and the signs of unshed 
tears. His glance was eloquent of 
tender enquiry. “I am so glad you've 
come,” she said ; “ I don’t know what 
to do with them. I’ve never seen 
people so unhappy, and I can’t think 
what it is all about.” 

“Did the Exotic begin it?” asked 
the Scribe. She nodded. “I thought 
so,” he commented. “ He always 
dallies with the idea of suicide when 
it rains.” 

“What can I do to stop it?” she 
asked looking up at them. 

“Can you have a fire lighted?” 
asked the Ambassador in return. 
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She nodded again more hopefully. 
“He will be all right then,” he 
assured her. 

“Tt’s his way of asking for it,” 
explained the Scribe smiling. 

A loud concerted groan, in which 
from the expression of his face even 
the Major might have joined, greeted 
them as they entered the hall. 

“A sad world, my masters,” said 
the Scribe cheerfully as he drew a 
chair towards the fire-place. 

Sacharissa rang a bell and sat down 
again in the corner of the settle. 

The Ambassador after a stern 
glance at the delinquents which effec- 
tually stopped any more outward 
manifestations of misery, sat down in 
the other corner of the settle. The 
Major’s face showed that he regretted 
his precipitate choice of a chair. 
Sacharissa charged a servant who 
answered the bell to see to the kind- 
ling of a fire, and before long a 
pleasant glow answered the crackling 
of the dry sticks. 

Hope entered the Exotic’s soul 
once more, and he gazed at the flames 
with a face that expressed almost 
incredulous surprise at finding that 
the world still contained some frag- 
ments of pleasure, an expression that 
gradually mellowed into one of placid 
content. “Please may I have a 
cigarette?” he asked plaintively, as 
though he had been very much 
neglected. The Mime, who perceived 
that the act was over, preferred the 
same request, but the Poet remained 
lost in melancholy abstraction. 

“You must not be surprised if he 
becomes very cheerful now,” said the 
Ambassador to Sacharissa in a low 
tone. 

“ T don’t think I could be surprised 
at anything he did after this,” she 
returned confidentially. 

The Exotic exhaled a mouthful of 
smoke with great satisfaction. “I 
saw such a funny thing the other 
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day,” he announced presently beaming 
on Sacharissa. “I saw two people 
shaking hands, and one of them had 
a face like a melon and the other a 
face like a cocoa-nut; and yet they 
seemed pleased to see each other.” 
The Exotic shook his head amiably as 
who should say the world is full of 
pleasant surprises. 

“Why shouldn’t they be pleased ” 
asked the Man of Truth. 

“There was every reason why they 
should be,” remarked the Scribe. 

Sacharissa was a little puzzled, but 
she was too much relieved by the 
lighter turn in the conversation to be 
ve.y anxious as to the Exotic’s mean- 
ing. She turned to the Ambassador. 
“ How are you going to amuse me 
this afternoon ?” she asked. 

Before he could make any sugges- 
tion the Exotic was off again. “It 
seems a good opportunity,” he began, 
“for me to narrate the history of the 
Con— ” the Man of Truth broke in 
impatiently with a rude remark con- 
cerning a branch of the Ottoman 
Empire—“ Considerable Carrot, I was 
about to say,” continued the Exotic 
with dignity, “ but since no one seems 
to favour the idea I will refrain.” 

Sacharissa laughed and asked the 
Exotic to review his decision, but he 
was firm. The Man of Truth an- 
nounced his belief that there was no 
such story. 

“That would not prevent the 
Exotic from telling it,” the Scribe 
reminded him. 

After much pressing, however, the 
Exotic consented to tell a story, 
though not the one he had mentioned. 
“T will relate,” he said, “ the history 
of the Lovely Princess and her Suitors, 
the six handsome Princes who came 
from a Distance.” Sacharissa was 
about to applaud this idea when the 
Ambassador by force of will-power 
compelled the Exotic to look up and 
catch his eye. 























“T will relate,” continued the 
Exotic, “ the history of the Hand- 
some Prince and his Suitors, the six 
lovely Princesses who came from a 
Distance.” 

Sacharissa looked at the Ambassa- 
dor, who shook his head with a little 
smile to explain that the Exotic’s 
mental vagaries were beyond his 
control. 

“ Thus,” the Exotic went on, “ runs 
the tale of the first Princess. 

“The Prince, though past the years 
of first and foolish youth, yet retained 
his ideals; he adored the beautiful, 
and dreamed of realising the possi- 
bilities of romance. His slaves, four 
stalwart Nubians, living statues of 
ebony, were wont to carry him in his 
cushioned litter to a luxuriant arbour 
in his palace gardens where, by a 
fountain of limpid water, remote from 
the world he contemplated the infinite, 
leaving his wars to rude generals and 
hired mercenaries, the administration 
of his realms to sordid ministers and 
routine-bound officials, for he con- 
ceived it his duty to set his people 
the most edifying of examples by 
living the life of a philosopher in 
untroubled seclusion. 

“ But on a day the impudent petal 
of a lily fell and sullied the pure 
mirror of the pool, The Prince 
started, and looked up. Before him 
stood the chief of his ministers, who 
exhibited signs of acute discomposure. 
The Prince mutely signified his 
astonishment at such an intrusion. 
‘Sire,’ pleaded the Minister, ‘ without 
wait the six Lovely Princesses.’ 
‘What six Lovely Princesses?’ said 
the Prince’s look. ‘The six Lovely 


Princesses who have come from a 
Distance,’ the Minister added. The 
Prince shuddered. A grim spectre 
rose up before him, the spectre of 
impending matrimony. Nevertheless, 
being both a philosopher and a man, 
he hesitated not; with a fearless 
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gesture he waved his hand to indicate 
that they were dismissed.” 

The Exotic stopped, lay back in his 
chair, and stretched out his hand for 
the cigarette-box. It began to be 
evident that he thought he had finished 
the story. This, however, could not 
be suffered ; there was Sacharissa to be 
considered. The Ambassador removed 
the cigarette-box out of his reach. 
““When you have finished,” he said 
with decision. 

“And you have six lovely Prin- 
cesses,” the Scribe reminded him. 

“Yes, and I want to know all 
about all of them,” said Sacharissa 
who had not quite comprehended the 
narrator’s intention. 

The Exotic resignedly began anew. 
“With the misguided persistence of 
the obtuse the Minister reiterated the 
distasteful intelligence,—distasteful of 
course,” the Exotic explained, seeing 
some signs of reproof in Sacharissa’s 
face, “only because of the fact of their 
arrival.” Sacharissa’s look of reproof 
sdftened to bewilderment and he went 
on hurriedly. ‘ Further the Minister 
went into the matter at greater length, 
expatiating on the advantages of 
matrimony in general and on the 
eligibility of the newly arrived suitors 
in particular, enlarging on their un- 
paralleled excellencies of beauty, birth, 
and fortune, and finally producing 
six miniatures which he submitted for 
his master’s inspection. They repre- 
sented indeed six types of beauty 
faithfully immortalised by six prac- 
tised court - painters. The Prince 
yawned ; the difficulty of selection 
threatened to become an _ invidious 
weariness. Finally the task proving 
too arduous and another ministerial 
discourse seeming imminent, he settled 
the matter by composing himself to 
slumber.” The Exotic himself yawned 
in sympathy for his hero. 

“He did what?” exclaimed Sacha- 
rissa incredulously. 
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“ He sought inspiration in dreams,” 
the Exotic explained, “for he hoped 
that to his sleeping eye the vision of 
the beloved might be vouchsafed.” 

The Poet nodded sagely, and 
Sacharissa seemed appeased. 

“He woke up just in time for tea,” 
the story continued, “which was 
brought to him in a richly jewelled 
cup. He was relieved to hear that 
the six Lovely Princesses had been 
appropriately lodged and that each 
several one was now engaged in 
admiring his portrait, of which six 
duplicates had been prepared by the 
Lord High Beautifier. This title,” 
the Exotic explained in deference to 
the Major’s look of astonishment, “ had 
been conferred on the court-photo- 
grapher as a slight recognition of his 
skill in making the likeness of a 
sitter approximate to the ideal, in a 
manner delicately proportioned to 
the amount of remuneration sug- 
gested. 

“The Prince beheld the Minister 
approaching afar off. Doubtless the 
six Lovely Princesses were becoming 
impatient. Willing, however, even 
at some sacrifice to his own conveni- 
ence, to assist their perplexity, he 
signed to an attendant, who replaced 
the tea-cup on the back of a kneeling 
slave, and then to the waiting Nubians, 
who approached with his litter. He 
entered it and was swiftly borne to 
the other end of the garden and 
through a postern gate which he 
caused to be locked behind him. 
Then he repaired to a meadow by 
the river which watered his capital. 
Here under a spreading palm he 
reclined, dismissing the slaves, and, 
the better to meditate on the problem 
before him, he once more betook him- 
self to the realms of slumber.” The 
Exotic looked plaintively at the 
cigarette-box which was still out of 
his reach. 

“T thought you said this was the 
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tale of the first Princess,” said the 
Man of Truth in an aggrieved tone. 

“T think the Prince is not quite 
a stranger,” was Sacharissa’s little 
shaft. 

“He dreamed,” continued the Exotic 
with a gratified smile. “The red 
sand of the Syrian desert unrolled 
itself before his inner vision, stretch- 
ing into dim infinity. The heated air 
quivered as it rose, distorting the 
proportions of a distant cam—” 

“Perhaps he had better be allowed 
a cigarette,” said the Ambassador 
holding out the box. 

The Exotic took one and lighted 
it and continued between his puffs. 
* But the vision faded, and he awoke, 
—awoke to find that what he had 
mistaken for the careful Bactrian was 
but the approaching figure of the 
first Princess.” 

“What a very dreadful comparison,” 
exclaimed Sacharissa. 

“She was a fine upstanding young 
woman,” he said in_ self-defence, 
reducing Sacharissa to speechless 
protest. 

“She knew him at once,” the story 
went on, “and she began to talk.” 
The Exotic took a deep breath. “She 
said that she was glad she had found 
him, and that it was a fine day, just 
the kind of day for a good long walk. 
The Prince signified that she might 
be seated. She obeyed, but the flow 
of her remarks continued unchecked. 
She said that she had only just heard 
of him that morning after she had 
had her swim, that she had hurried 
back to breakfast, sent a telegram 
to say she was coming, done half her 
packing herself because no one else 
could do it quick enough, saddled her 
own horse, and ridden on telling her 
retinue to follow, ‘and then I saw 
that stupid Minister, and he showed 
me your photograph, and I thought 
it perfectly lovely, and I hurried off 
to the palace, where they said you 
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were busy with State affairs, but I 
followed on after him, and I found 
you were just gone, so I came after 
you, but the silly gate was locked so 
I jumped over it, and spent quite a 
long time looking for you because I 
went the wrong way, but I’ve found 
you at last, and here you are.’” The 
Exotic gasped. 

“Do you recognise the first 
Princess?” asked the Scribe slyly. 

“No,” laughed Sacharissa, with a 
decided shake of her head. 

“The Prince shuddered,” continued 
the Exotic, “and closed his eyes 
wearily while the first Princess 
pursued her observations. ‘There 
are a lot of other women there; I 
suppose they’re Princesses too, but 
I don’t think much of them, they’re 
all helpless creatures, and they’ve got 
a lot of people to look after them, 
and they won’t come out in the sun 
because they’re afraid of their com- 
plexions, and they all look as jealous 
of each other as they ever can be, 
but I didn’t pay any attention to 
them, so I left them and came away, 
and here I am.’ The Prince shuddered 
in his sleep, and the Princess went 
on with her monologue. ‘And when 
we're married I'll tell you what we'll 
do; we'll get up at five, and you 
shal] go for a swim and the Minister 
and I will do all the State business, 
and what I can’t do you shall do 
when you come back, and then we'll 
go for a ride till eight and then we'll 
have breakfast, and then we'll play 
tennis and you shall sit in the 
judgment-hall from ten till one with 
the Minister, while I go for a walk 
or a swim or take a little exercise 
somehow, and then we'll have lunch, 
and then we shall have time to amuse 
ourselves, and you shall bowl to me 
at the nets and the Minister shall 
field (I adore cricket), and then at 
half-past four we'll have tea, and 
after tea we'll go out in a double 
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sculling boat on the river and we'll 
have the Minister to steer, unless you 
can do it with the sculls because I 
never can, and after that we'll come 
back and have dinner, and then we'll 
hold a reception and after that a 
dance and—well, I can’t think of 
anything more at this moment, but 
those are some of the things we'll do, 
and, oh yes, you'll have to take me 
campaigning every year, and we'll go 
in the winter when it’s frozen and 
we can’t hunt.’” The Exotic paused 
again to recover his breath, and 
looked ruefully at his cigarette 
which had gone out. 

“Good sporting girl,” said the 
Major approvingly. 

The Exotic threw the cigarette 
into the fire and continued his story 
in a more leisurely manner. “The 
Prince shuddered with such violence 
that he woke himself; his gaze fell 
on his fair suitor, and behold it was 
not a dream. The time for speech 
had at last come, for she was about 
to break forth again, so he opened 
his mouth and began as follows. ‘ Fair 
Princess, the red sand of the Syrian 
desert unrols itself before my inner 
vision, stretching into dim—” 

“Not both of you,” implored the 
Scribe, “it is too much.” The Am- 
bassador conceded the cigarette-box 
a second time. 

“In fact,” continued the Exotic as 
he helped himself, “he narrated to 
her the tale of the Considerate Kurd, 
to which the Princess listened with a 
deference becoming in one who was 
so obviously unused to it.” 

“Unused to what,’’ demanded the 
Man of Truth, “the tale of the Con- 
siderate Kurd ?” 

“No, listening,” said the Exotic. 
* And after it was over, she began 
again with a vision of the future, but 
the Prince, who perceived from her 
manner that she had not grasped the 
full delicacy of the narrative, or 
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realised the importance of the lessons 
it teaches, especially concerning the 
vanity of prophecy and the evils of 
immoderate speech, interposed and 
for the sake of her ultimate enlighten- 
ment related it afresh from the be- 
ginning.” 

“And then?” asked the Ambas- 
sador for the Exotic had stopped. 

“ And then he related it a third 
time,”’ said the Exotic, “and twice 
after that,” he added in sudden 
defiance of the Man of Truth who 
was ready with objections, “and at 
last the miracle was effected,—it was 
the first Princess who slept. The 
Prince signalled to the Nubians to 
approach on noiseless feet, stepped 
into his litter, and was borne swiftly 
away. And that is the end of the 
tale of the first Princess,’ concluded 
the Exotic hastily for fear anyone 
should be in doubt. 

“Tt isn’t a tale at all,” said the 
Man of Truth. 

“No, its meant for a parable,” said 
the Scribe. 

“Well I don’t care what it’s meant 
for,” grumbled the Man of Truth ; “it 
isn’t a tale.” 

“Perhaps the story really begins 
with the second Princess,” suggested 
Sacharissa looking to the Exotic. 

“‘T don’t known anything about the 
other Princesses,” he replied firmly. 
“You wouldn’t want me to invent 
surely!” There were depths of vir- 
taous reproach in his tone. 

Sacharissa laughed but insisted. 
“You promised to tell the tale of the 
six Princesses.” 

The Exotic was innocently apolo- 
getic. “I forgot I only knew about 
one,” he said. The discussion was 
interrupted by the arrival of tea, and 
the Exotic was allowed to carry his 
point. “I think they know about 
the other Princesses, he said as he 
received his tea-cup, indicating his 
friends generally. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


Tue Major rose regretfully and 
put down his tea-cup. “I’m afraid 
I must go,” he said in apology to 
Sacharissa, “I’ve got a lot of things 
to attend to.” The Ambassador ac- 
companied him to the door. 

“Tt is still raining hard,” he 
reported as he came came back. The 
Exotic keeping a firm gaze on the 
fire, settled himself more comfortably 
in his chair with the luxurious con- 
tent of one who knows that someone 
else is going out into the wet. 

The Scribe, noting this, reminded 
him of his obligation to the five 
Princesses. “I said I didn’t know 
anything about them,” the Exotic 
complained. 

“Not even after tea?” hinted his 
persecutor. 

The Exotic shook his head gently. 

“Why anyone would make up five 
more stories like that,” said the in- 
dignant Man of Truth. 

“ As the Placid Pasha said to the 
Careful Camel,” returned the Exotic 
with dignity, “the sausage - seller, 
observed the Imaum, could not preach 
till they put him in the pulpit.” 

Sacharissa turned to the Ambas- 
sador. “I should think the other 
five Princesses must be rather tired 
of the photographs by now; won’t 
somebody rescue one of them?” 

“Tf you mean that I can’t,” began 
the Man of Truth, who had been 
meditating on the saying of the 
Placid Pasha; Sacharissa added the 
additional stimulus necessary. ‘ We 
are sure you can,” she said. “ Please 
do.” 

The Man of Truth looked defiantly 
at the Exotic and began the story 
without further preamble. 

“Well, the Prince went back to 
the palace and had the Nubians 
executed and the Minister degraded.” 
Sacharissa, not understanding that 


























the Man of Truth was trying to keep 
up the oriental atmosphere created by 
the Exotic, asked the reason of such 
stern measures. 

“Oh well,” — the Man of Truth 
_conceded the point,—“ he didn’t have 
them executed, he gave them to the 
first Princess.” The possibilities of 
poetical licence were breaking in 
upon him. 

“An equivalent of punishment?” 
suggested the Scribe. 

“T’m telling this story,” said the 
Man of Truth firmly. “So the 
Prince went off to see the second 
Princess. He didn’t think much of 
her,—but appearances are deceptive,” 
he conceded generously. In his new 
réle of narrator the value of an 
occasional philosophical discursus was 
beginning to make itself felt. “She 
was small, and had a lot of fluffy hair, 
and she wore a sort of green sack 
tied up under her arms.” 

The Ambassador and the Scribe 
looked helplessly at Sacharissa, who 
declined to give an opinion unless 
she had more details. The Man of 
Truth was perplexed. “It was a 
sack,” he insisted, “a green sack, 
and it hung straight down from her 
arms to the floor.” 

“1 wonder if he means an Empire 
dress,” hazarded Sacharissa, but no 
one could give her any answer. 

The Man of Truth went on with 
his story. “She was sitting with 
her back to the light reading a little 
thin book with a large vellum cover 
and green strings. ‘You want to 
marry me?’ he said, and she 
answered something about kindred 
souls. He said he didn’t know any- 
thing about that, but he had come 
to look at her and see if she would 
do.” The Man of Truth paused, 
story-telling proving more difficult 
than he had expected. He decided 
to hasten his conclusion. ‘“ She 
didn’t do, and he told her so, and 
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then he came away. And that shows 
that all is not gold that glitters,” he 
threw in with a praiseworthy effort 
to strengthen the human interest of 
his story. 

“Ts that a parable too?” asked 
the Scribe. 

“What do you mean?” returned 
the Man of Truth. 

“T was meditating on the moral,” 
the Scribe answered. 

“Oh well,” the Man of Truth 
admitted, “one can’t invent a thing 
offhand you know. One ought to 
have pen and paper.” 

The Exotic smiled encouragingly 
on the Man of Truth while he 
addressed him. “To paraphrase the 
the remark of the Placid Pasha, a 
certain man wishing to build a house 
stole one brick.” 

“T don’t think the Princes—I 
mean the Prince is treating his 
suitors at all nicely,” said Sacharissa. 

“He is only waiting for the right 
Princess,” suggested the Ambassador. 

Sacharissa was about to call upon 
the Poet, who had lingered in spirit 
beside the royal fountain and had 
hardly listened to the Man of Truth, 
when the Mime saw an opening and 
stepped nimbly in. 

“?’Twas love the Prince desired,” 
he announced hurriedly. Feeling 
that so far he had been somewhat 
inconspicuous, he plunged into the 
narrative with the more energy, and 
was suffered to proceed. “He vowed 
that he would be loved for himself 
and not for his kingdom. Not in his 
royal robes, not at the head of his 
veterans would he woo her, but dis- 
guised as one of the meanest of his 
subjects. Often had he watched the 
artless courtship of the ’prentices and 
the buxom maidens at his gates, and 
often had he envied their freedom. 
For him their was no stolen kiss, no 
whispering beneath the moon, no 
wandering adown the river bank arm 
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linked in arm or encircling shy 
waist.” 
The Exotic yawned, thinking 


that he himself had made quite clear 
the sort of thing the Prince did not 
do some time ago. 

The Mime, checked in his catalogue 
of royal disabilities, returned to his 
story. “So on a day he disguised 
himself in russet brown, seized a 
minstrel’s harp, and hied him to 
her lodging where under her window 
he poured forth his soul in song. 
The Princess came out with her tire- 
women to the balcony. His heart 
beat high and he redoubled his 
passionate appeal.” The Mime’s hand 
swept imaginary harp-strings and for 
one brief instant it seemed almost 
as if he intended to sing. The Am- 
bassador shook his head. 

“The Princess leaned over the 
balcony. In that hour he loved her 
to distraction. Surely she could not 
choose but return his devotion; was 
not her heart beating responsive to his 
own? Ha, ha!” The Mime laughed 
so bitterly that Sacharissa was a little 
startled. “He saw her hand out- 
stretched, he marked its delicate 
whiteness against the green, a flower 
amid the leaves. Would she throw 
him a rose, or mayhap a kerchief of 
finest lace, or, choicest of all, a kiss? 
But no, ha, ha!” The Mime 
thoroughly enjoyed his mephistophelian 
mirth. “He gave her love. She 
threw him money, a coin of basest 
bronze.” The words were heavy with 
tragic scorn. “ He wrapped his cloak 
about him, dashed down his harp, and 
turning upon his indignant heel 
ground the coin into the mire. Thus 
he parted from her.” 

“ T really think it was rather absurd 
of him,” said Sacharissa. “ Surely he 


could not have expected her to fall in 

love with him just from hearing a song.” 
“She was incapable of love,” re- 

turned the Mime with decision. 
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“ How do you know?” asked the 
Man of Truth. 

The Mime shook his head in bitter 
reminiscence. ‘I know because I’ve 
proved it,” he answered. “It’s just 
what she did to me.” 

“ Which she?” enquired the Scribe. 
The Mime looked at him without 
intelligence. ‘ Perhaps you could give 
us the date of the incident?” he 
went on. “The pronoun she,” he 
explained in apology to Sacharissa, 
“is so indefinite. We can never be 
sure to whom he refers unless we get 
the date as well.” 

The Mime, however, paid no further 
attention to him and looked round 
for the cigarettes. 

Sacharissa reproved the Scribe. 
“T am afraid you are not sympa- 
thetic,” she said. He protested 
against the accusation. “Then to 
prove it you must rescue the fourth 
Princess, and I hope you will treat 
her better than the others have been 
treated.” 

He protested against this too. 
“ And besides I don’t think she needs 
any rescuing,” he added. 

“ Why not?” Sacharissa returned. 

“She's quite happy with the 
Emperor,” he said. 

Sacharissa was mystified. “I don’t 
quite understand,” she said ; “ what 
Emperor ¢” 

“ Hasn’t anyone mentioned the 
Emperor?” said the Scribe affecting 
to search his memory. “ But there 
always is an Emperor.” 

“Do you mean,” asked the Man 
of Truth who was also mystified, 
“that the Emperor cuts him out?” 
The Scribe admitted that he did 
mean something of that nature, but 
he firmly declined to embark on a 
story. “Then why,” demanded the 
Man of Truth, “does she call herself 
a suitor if she’s going to marry 
another man all the time?” 

“She doesn’t,” said the Scribe. 




















“Tt was the Exotic who put her in 
a false position.” The Exotic seemed 
inclined to protest but thought better 
of it. 

“ This is too puzzling,” said Sacha- 
rissa shaking her head. ‘“ We'll hear 
about the fifth Princess please,” she 
added looking towards the Poet. 

The Poet was, as ever, obedient, 
and he began dreamily. “ The Prince 
was alone by the marble basin of the 
pool. He leaned on the polished stone 
and gazed into the limpid waters as 
though he found in them the magic 
mirror of his fate. It was the hour 
of noon, and time seemed to rest with 
the shadows for a little space. Around 
and beyond all things glowed in the 
sunlight, but over him a great elm 
towered aloft, and beneath its 
branches lurked mysterious gloom for 
no cunning beam could pierce its 
leafage. The calm waters in the 
mystery of the shade revealed noth- 
ing, reflected nothing, save only the 
features of him who gazed down into 
them. 

“Yet for the Prince there was 
magic in the mirror, for it was not 
himself that he beheld therein. The 
eyes of another looked back into his 
own, the eyes, the face of another 
framed in a glory of golden brown 
hair. He bent lower ; her lips looked 
as though waiting for his kisses ; love 
and gladness lighted her smile. It 
seemed that he had but to claim that 
vision of youth and beauty for his 
own, and his heart beat high with 
the joy of that knowledge. 

“ His eyes grew dim, and it was as 
though a mist covered the water. 
Then he saw clearly again and once 
more he beheld his own face, his own 
and yet not his own, not as it was but 
as it would be. He saw himself old 
and grey, marked with the scars of 
battle; he saw his brow lined with 
the cares of his estate; grim and 
stern he looked, his eyes were cold, 
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and he knew he was looking into the 


future. And then-it was as though 
future and present joined hands for 
a brief moment, for her face appeared 
once more in the mirror and the two 
faces looked up at him together, hers 
in the springtime of its youth and 
his in the winter of its age, as though 
to mock him with the vanity of his 
dreams. Sadly he realised that it 
could not be; youth and age may 
never join in fellowship. 

“He looked up from his reverie ; 
the shadows were creeping across the 
garden and already he was almost too 
late for his duty. It was the hour 
when he sat and gave audience. 
With a sigh he roused himself and 
returned to the palace to his throne 
in the hall of judgment.” 

The Poet had ended. His hero’s 
renunciation of self had affected him 
with melancholy, and in consequence 
he missed the Man of Truth’s objec- 
tion that what they wanted to hear 
about was the fifth Princess. 

“ Was the Prince getting on in 
years?” asked Sacharissa, 

The Poet considered the matter, 
and came to the conclusion that he 
was still quite young. 

“Then I think he might at leas’ 
have asked her opinion,” she said 
smiling. “The Princess would have 
got old too in course of time.” 

The Poet looked surprised ; he had 
not thought of that. 

“Perhaps he knew what her opinion 
would be,” suggested the Scribe. 

“But I think the Prince’s charac- 
ter is improving,’ she decided. The 
Exotic ignored this remark and inno- 
cently enquired why the Man of 
Truth was looking at him. “It is 
almost a pity,” Sacharissa continued, 
“as he seems fated to remain a 
bachelor. I suppose the sixth Prin- 
cess had no better fortune?” she 
looked to the Ambassador. 

But the Ambassador would not be 
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drawn into a story. “I think he 
left the decision with her,” he sug- 
gested. 

“ And how did she decide?” Sacha- 
rissa persisted ; but on that point the 
Ambassador was not informed. 

“Does no one know?” She ap- 
pealed to the company generally. 

“No one,” answered the Scribe. 
Sacharissa was disappointed ; this 
indefinite condition of the Prince’s 
affairs vexed her. 

However the Exotic saw an oppor- 
tunity of restoring his hero to the 
pedestal from which the others had 
caused him to step down. “I know,” 
he announced placidly. 

“You said you didn’t,” objected 
the Man of Truth. 

“T said I didn’t know anything 
about the other Princesses,” the 
Exotic admitted, “but I know he 
cannot have married any of them.” 

“Why?” Sacharissa enquired. 

“ Because he married someone else,” 
he explained with satisfaction. In 
response to her question he continued : 
“The fortunate lady was a Princess 
who was not a princess and she came 
from a Distance which was not a 
distance.” 

“That is too perplexing,” said 
Sacharissa. She shook her head over 
the problem and the Exotic with 
great readiness hastened to resolve 
her doubts. “The Prince,” he began, 
“ woke up just in time for tea.” The 
Man of Truth did not hesitate to 
point out that he had already done 
this once. “For his second cup, of 
course,” the Exotic condescended. 
“While he was drinking it he gazed 
into the crystal mirror of the fountain 
at the picture it reflected, a picture 
to which even the Lord High Beauti- 
fier had never been able to do full 
justice.” The Exotic lingered a little 
over the picture and left it with 


regret. “ But the picture passed 
and it seemed to his wondering eye 
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that there succeeded to it the features 
of the Six Lovely Princesses who 
came from a Distance, their features 
and yet not their features, not as 
they were but as they would be.” 
The narrator looked triumphantly at 
the Poet and paused, that the idea 
might sink properly into the minds of 
his hearers. “And then,” he now 
glanced at the Scribe, “there came 
upon him the thought of the six 
Emperors— ” 

“Sia Emperors,’ echoed Sacha- 
rissa. One emperor had been puzzling 
enough, and she rather resented six. 

“There are always six Emperors,” 
he returned with another glance at 
the Scribe. “Of the six Emperors,” 
he resumed placidly, “and he waged 
a silent battle within himself against 
his natural impulse.” The Exotic 
selected a cigarette carefully but did 
not light it, being oppressed with the 
terrible conflict of emotions that was 
going on within his hero. “But at 
last his mind was made up. A man 
and a philosopher as well as a prince, 
he steeled his heart against such 
weakness. Let fate do its worst; he 
would not warn the six Emperors of 
what he had seen.” The Exotic put 
down the cigarette and looked round 
with pride ; his hero too was chival- 
rous ; he too was capable of renuncia- 
tion, “Then he signalled to his 
waiting Nubians— ” 

“They were given to the first 
Princess,” objected the Scribe, who 
was much amused at the Exotic’s 
efforts to rehabilitate the Prince. 

“They retired from her service 
with all convenient speed,” explained 
the historian hurriedly; “and then 
he entered his litter and was borne 
back to the palace. Here he be- 
thought him of his high mission ; it 
was love he desired, not princesses. 
Therefore disguising himself in russet 
green as a hop-picker he set out on 
the quest.” 




















“On foot?” asked the Scribe. 

The Exotic was forced to consider. 
His hero’s reputation required tender 
treatment. An expedient occurred to 
him. “The heated air quivered as it 
rose, distorting the proportions of a 
distant— ” 

The Ambassador checked the period. 
“The Prince is disguised as a hop- 
picker,” he reminded him. 

The Exotic sighed—it seemed that 
his Prince must walk—“ of a distant 
milkmaid,” he emended, “whom, as 
she got nearer, he discovered to be 
disguised as a princess and to have 
come from a distance that was plainly 
no distance.” 

“ What was it then?” the Man of 
Truth demanded. 

“A dairy,” said the Exotic, con- 
tinuing without loss of time. ‘ Their 
eyes met and they loved to distrac- 
tion. In response to his invitation 
she took off her crown and sat down 
beside him. They conversed pleas- 
antly and in due course he narrated 
to her the history of the Considerate 
Kurd to which she listened with 
appreciative attention. When it was 
ended she craved one boon.” The 
Exotic paused. “It was that she 
might hear it again.” Several of the 
audience had shown signs of protest 
before, but this elicited a chorus of 
incredulity. 

The Exotic continued placidly. 
“And so he acceded to her request, 
and the more she heard it the more 
pleasing did it become until she felt 
that she would gladly listen to it for 
ever. But pondering on the saying 
of the Placid Pasha when he beheld 
the trappings of the Careful Camel, 
The dove hath no need of the peacock’s 
tail, she reflected on the disparity of 
their costume, and bethought her of 
the raiment more suitable to her pro- 
fession which she had left behind in 
the dairy. So promising that she 
would return anon she hastened off 
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to effect the necessary transformation. 
The Prince beckoned to the waiting 
Nubians—” 

“ He is still a hop-picker,” remarked 
the Ambassador. 

“So are the Nubians,” stated the 
Exotic in triumph; the Prince was 
not going to walk after all. “He 
returned meditatively to the palace, 
where with the assistance of his faithful 
slaves he resumed his habitual attire ; 
and when he came back once more to 
woo her at the head of his veterans 
he found that with distressing unani- 
mity of purpose she too had put off 
her disguise. Love, as the Placid 
Pasha observes, is an exchange in 
which both parties are losers. Yet, as 
it is possible for one party to lose less 
than the other, the Prince, spurred 
by the emergency, resolved to act. 
He related to his veterans the tale of 
the Considerate Kurd, while the 
Nubians conferred with the milkmaid, 
and explained to her that though a 
prince could not for ever become a 
hop-picker, yet a milkmaid might for 
ever become a princess, a point which 
she grasped without any unreasonable 
delay.” 

“She would,” observed the Scribe, 
a little to Sacharissa’s annoyance. 

“They were married,” concluded 
the Exotic, “by the kind assistance 
of the Conscientious Curate who hap- 
pened to be visiting in the district. 
And so they lived happily ever after- 
wards. Yes, please, I will have my 
cigarette,” he ended cheerfully. 

On the conclusion of the Exotic’s 
tale the Ambassador rose to his feet 
“But you are not going yet?” ob- 
jected Sacharissa. The Ambassador 
feared that the Prince’s matrimonial 
complications had already prolonged 
their visit unduly. 

“ But it is still raining,” she per- 
sisted, “and besides you’ve missed 
your train.” The Ambassador’s watch 
corroborated her statement. “We 


, 
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have stolen an hour from fortune,” he 
admitted. 

“Then you must pay the penalty 
of your crime,” she smiled, “ by mak- 
ing it a little worse. If you don’t 
mind stealing a little more I will do 
my best to make up for the loss of 
your dinner, and we will pic-nic out 
here. Please do.” 

The Ambassador’s scruples melted 
like snow under the sun of Sacharissa’s 
behest, and, indeed, as she had said, 


the rain was not yet over. 
CHAPTER XII. 


“ Wuat is going to be the end of 
all this?” asked the Man of Truth 
as they reached the bridge. As no 
one gave him an immediate answer 
he continued, “ It can’t go on for ever, 
you know.” 

Still there was no answer, in words 
at least, but by tacit consent the 
party came to a halt. “It’s a nice 
moon,” said the Exotic looking amiably 
up at the object of his praise. Both 
the thunder and the after-rain had 
passed, leaving behind a cool wind 
which chased small fleecy fragments 
of cloud headlong over the sky. Now 
and then one of them passed before 
the moon seeming to pause an instant 
in its course that it might dim, though 
it could not quite obscure, her silver 
lamp. The wind that chased the 
clouds also kept the leaves awake and 
they rustled uneasily, as they seldom 
do on a summer night. “ And a cold 
air,” continued the Exotic with a 
shiver. 

The Scribe leaned upon the rail of 
the bridge and gazed at the stream, 
which was somewhat swollen and 
garrulous after the rain. He watched 
a piece of straw that glistened silver 
in the moonlight as it circled round 
and round in the eddy below the 
bridge. “As he says,” he remarked, 
“it cannot go on for ever, though I 





do not see why he should have 
emphasised the fact. Contemplating 
the future is a poor business.” 

“ Well, what is to be the end of 
it?” persisted the Man of Truth. 
The Exotic turned up the collar of 
his coat and observed that it was a 
cold night. 

The Poet was looking back towards 
the house. Through the rustling 
leaves glimmered a light evidently 
from an upper window. In the day- 
time nothing of the house was visible, 
but through the darkness the golden 
gleam found its way in spite of the 
trees. “Why should it have an 
end?” he asked dreamily, wondering 
whether the window was the true 
one, a beacon or a will o’ the wisp. 

“Tt must have a good climax,” 
insisted the Mime. 

The Ambassador had not yet 
spoken ; he too had noticed the light. 
“Yes, it must have an end,” he said 
quietly. 

The Man of Truth was gratified. 
“ Of course it must,” he said. “ Why 
she will marry and then it will be 
bound to stop.” 

“Why should she marry?” asked 
the Poet deciding in his own mind 
that it was not a will o’ the wisp. 

“They always do,” said the Man 
of Truth with convincing and pitiless 
logic. “Why there's the Major wait- 
ing for her ; anyone could see that.” 

The Scribe laughed at the water. 
“Ah, you've noticed it too?’ he 
said. 

“Tt's been evident to me for some 
time,” said the Man of Truth as if 
proud of his perspicacity. 

“Well,” observed the Scribe slowly, 
“granting that she does marry, she 
need not necessarily marry the 
Major.” 

“ Well, at any rate, he’s the only 
one we know of,” returned the Man 
of Truth. 

The Scribe laughed again but said 























nothing, and for a while the silence 
was unbroken save by the murmur 
of the stream, and the restless leaves. 
Then the Poet, still gazing at his 
beacon, spoke with unusual firmness. 
“Tf she marries at all, why should 
she not marry one of us?” 

The Exotic sat down on the bridge 
with a sigh and lighted a cigarette. 
The Man of Truth was amused at the 
Poet’s suggestion. 

“Tt would, I think, be the best 
plan,” said the Ambassador. 

The Man of Truth was still amused. 
“ How should we decide which it was 
to be?” he asked. 

“We should not decide,” observed 
the Scribe. 

“Who would then?” asked the 
Man of Truth. 

“Such a matter almost invariably 
depends on the lady,” returned the 
Scribe in even tones. 

There was another interval of 
silence while the Man of Truth 
thought this out. Then with a voice 
that expressed a tinge of anxiety, 
“Do you think she will ask one of 
us?” he questioned. The Exotic 
shivered again. 

“T don’t think you need be afraid 
of that,” answered the Scribe with 
the very slightest emphasis on the 
pronoun. 

“Then how on earth should we 
find out which it was to be?” asked 
the Man of Truth mystified and 
aggrieved. 

“We must ask her,” answered the 
Poet. 
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The Scribe noticed that the silver 
straw after many vain gyrations in 
the eddy was at last seized by the 
main current and borne swiftly away 
out of sight. “ Yes, I suppose that 
is the only conclusion,” he said. 

“We will,” put in the Mime with 
enthusiasm, and involuntarily, stretch- 
ing out his hands in rehearsal, he 
added “all together.” 

“No,” said the Ambassador sternly, 
“this is not play-acting. The Poet 
meant what he said and he said well. 
In such a matter every one must act 
by himself and for himself. If one 
of us should be fortunate enough—” 
he did not finish the sentence, and 
his voice trembled slightly as if he 
were moved by emotion. 

* But we can’t all,” began the Man 
of Truth. 

He was interrupted by the Scribe 
who called attention to the lights of 
a train moving in the distance. 

“There goes our train,” he said ; 
“we have another hour to wait.” 

*“We have another week to wait,” 
said the Poet with a sigh. Even as 
the Scribe had spoken the gleam that 
found its way through the trees had 
vanished, and his gaze encountered 
only the rustling moonlit branches 
and the dark formless shadows below. 

The Exotic threw his cigarette into 
the stream and rose to his feet. “If 
you have all quite finished,” he said 
with perfect politeness, “I think we 
might move on. I feel as if I were 
one large icicle, and I must go some- 
where and thaw.” 





Wuetuer the Education Act of 
1902 be a final and entirely satis- 
factory measure or not, it is pretty 
generally agreed that it creates an 
epoch in our educational development 
and provides, so to speak, a fresh start- 
ing-point. Its treatment of voluntary 
schools and school-boards is still hotly 
disputed by those who regard educa- 
tion principally as a bone of conten- 
tion; but the attempt to unify the 
system as a whole, and the inclusion 
of secondary education for the first 
time in a comprehensive scheme, have 
been universally approved; and not 
least of its benefits is the stimulus 
which it has given to the formation 
of an effective public opinion on the 
matter, such as the late Bishop 
Creighton desired. “ Education dis- 
cussions,” he said, “turn on build- 
ings, teachers, compulsory sending to 
school, raising money; but the educa- 
tion question is, what is to be done 
with children when they are inside 
the schools?” 

These words have been abund- 
antly verified during the educational 
struggle. Both in and out of Par- 
liament a vast amount has been 
said about the relative merits of 
School Boards and County Councils 
as educational authorities, about re- 
pairs, about wear and tear, about 
the election of managers, about build- 
ings and so forth; but an almost 
total silence has been maintained 
about the nature, object, and method 
of education. And at the present 
time, when schemes are being con- 
structed and the authorities are 
entering upon their duties, there 


is a danger lest financial and admin- 


EDUCATION AND ITS MACHINERY. 


istrative problems may swamp the 
more important considerations of the 
end and purpose which alone can 
give real significance to the various 
kinds of machinery that are being set 
up. But, when the nation is making 
a fresh start in one of the most im- 
portant departments of its life, it 
would be a thousand pities if pre- 
occupation with the means should 
drive out of sight the consideration 
of first principles and the knowledge 
of the true end, without which no 
permanently satisfactory means can be 
devised. More especially should this 
be remembered in the case of higher 
and secondary education, which for 
the first time is to be correlated with 
other branches. Matthew Arnold’s 
exhortation, “organise your secondary 
education,” seems to have been taken 
to heart, and there is at last some 
prospect of the house being swept 
and garnished, a process which as- 
suredly is not superfluous. But his 
other warning against excessive re- 
liance on “ machinery,” so charac- 
teristic of the British mind, must also 
be kept in view. For, when the 
sweeping process is completed, there 
remains the much more important 
problem of finding a suitable inmate 
for the accommodation provided. Or 
we may vary the metaphor. We are 
going to replace the old with new 
bottles, and it is the duty of the 
authorities and the public (for, in a 
democratic age the people cannot 
absolve themselves from _ responsi- 
bility in this matter) to see that 
the bottles are filled with generous 
wine and not with some noxious 
liquor. The object of the following 


























remarks is to fix the public attention 
on some of the obvious things which 
should not be forgotten at this critical 
stage in the annals of British educa- 
tion. The suggestions are not new: 
they are, in fact, the commonplaces 
of educational discussion ; but, as 
they are constantly ignored, they re- 
quire to be stated again and again. 

The first point to be fairly faced is 
the auestion, “‘ What really is the end 
and purpose of education?” A clear 
perception of this is absolutely the 
one thing needful; for then, as Aris- 
totle would say, “like archers shoot- 
ing at a definite mark, we shall be 
more likely to attain what we want.” 
Now, in many ordinary matters we 
are perfectly clear about this, and are 
therefore able to test and measure the 
means; but in education it is about 
the chief end that we are either not 
clear or hopelessly at variance. And 
this constitutes the chief obstacle to 
the establishment of a rational system. 
Education has so long been the happy 
hunting-ground of fanatics and bigots 
and, generally speaking, of persons 
who have an axe to grind, that the 
unfortunate public being deafened by 
their clamour has had small oppor- 
tunity to think out coolly and clearly 
the main question ; and for the sake 
of peace it has tended to listen to 
those who shout the loudest and 
longest. 

It is important to emphasise the 
need for this consideration, because 
of the manifestly chaotic state of 
opinion which prevails upon the sub- 
ject. Some would make education a 
mere plaything for the examiner ; 
others cannot get beyond the idea 
of technical and professional train- 
ing; others, afflicted by a kind of 
German measles, seem to desire a 
nation composed of research students 
or superior clerks, In some minds 
the athletic ideal appears to have 
killed every other, while a remnant, 
No. 533.—voL. LXxxix, 
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at least, cling to the old idea of a 
liberal education with its two pillars 
of true religion and sound learning. 
To add to the confusion, the universal 
panic created by the growth of foreign 
competition has produced the vague 
formula that education must make 


for “efficiency.” And even the para- 
doxical opinion has been expressed 
that education has very little to do 
with a man’s business, but is chiefly 
valuable as teaching the right em- 
ployment of leisure. Perhaps of the 
opinions just enumerated not the least 
mischievous is the idea of efficiency, 
not because properly considered it is 
unsound, but because it easily lends 
itself to misapprehension at the pres- 
ent time, and, being the offspring of 
panic, may give an opening to that 
“raw haste” which is “half-sister 
to delay” in the arrangement of 
matters which least of all admit of 
being done in a hurry. For educa- 
tion will never be fixed upon right 
foundations, if the chief motive force 
is the desire to beat the foreigner. 
The first danger to be avoided, 
then, in all education, and especially 
in the higher branches, is the organi- 
sation of it, to use Plato’s phrase, 
“in the spirit of a retail trader.” 
In other words, education must be 
treated from the standpoint of its 
true end and not merely as something 
ancillary to commerce. The British 
workman always turns a deaf ear to 
those who exhort him to curb his 
desire for higher wages and shorter 
hours for fear of ruining the foreign 
trade of England; and the British 
schoolboy is far less likely to deve- 
lope a great zeal for learning, whether 
liberal, commercial, or technical, merely 
in order to beat our foreign compe- 
titors. Such a motive is far too 
remote and abstract to operate with 
much effect in the classroom. Any 
such short-sighted policy would only 
defeat its own ends. If, on the other 
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hand, the guiding principle be the 
view that the object of education is 
to strengthen the powers of the body 
and mind for the best purposes of 
life, the phantom of foreign compe- 
tition loses its terrors in the educa- 
tional sphere. For by promoting the 
cultivation of virtue and intelligence, 
we are aiming at a general excellence, 
moral and mental, including the de- 
velopment of those faculties which 
the devotees of industrial efficiency 
are so anxious to secure. Virtue and 
intelligence are ends which are per- 
manently desirable for their own sake, 
and if they are secured, supremacy in 
commerce will come uncalled for as a 
natural consequence. 

The first great desideratum, then, is 
to establish such conditions that an 
effective appeal can be made to the 
pupil not to get education in order to 
overcome commercial rivals, but to get 
knowledge and self-improvement for 
their own sakes. In short, educational 
interests and educational motives 
must occupy a primary position. 
And this leads to the second point. 
For, a variety of influences have 
already been operating to displace 
the educational ideal from its rightful 
position. Its restoration ought to be 
one of the chief objects of would-be 
reformers. 

One of the most acknowledged evils 
in the educational world,—competi- 
tion and overlapping, with the conse- 
quent results of waste of energy and 
inefficiency—was emphasised in the 
Report of the Royal Commission a 
few years ago and since that time 
has become, if possible, more acute. 
It is a commonplace in educational 
circles, but it may be questioned 
whether many persons realise the mis- 
chief that has been done, and how it 
works out in practice. On this point 
Bishop Creighton remarked: “It is 
quite clear that secondary education 
will not be improved in the way in 
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which most things are improved in 
this world, by the pressure of compe- 
tition intelligently applied.” But 
that the situation may be properly 
appreciated, it may be well to review 
briefly the changes which have come 
over secondary education during the 
past half century. 

Until a recent period secondary 
education was a comparatively simple 
affair. It consisted of a fairly uniform 
combination of divinity, classics, and 
mathematics with a modicum of 
modern languages taught by foreign 
teachers. In the vast majority of 
cases boys were sent to school in 
their own neighbourhood. There was 
not much variety in the kind of 
qualifications required by  school- 
masters. The tyranny of examina- 
tions, especially of external examina- 
tions, had not yet begun. That is to 
say, the standard of education was 
uniform ; the subjects taught were 
few ; the efficiency of a school was 
only to a small extent dependent 
on its numbers; the type of school- 
master was fairly constant, and the 
parent was limited in his choice of 
a school. Now all this is changed. 
The increased means of communica- 
tion have brought distant schools into 
rivalry, which has been further inten- 
sified by the popularity of the board- 
ing-school system. The result has 
been the development of financial 
competition between different schools, 
as a glance at the advertisement 
columns in the newspapers will 
testify ; and the parent can now, 
if it pleases him, send his son to 
the lowest bidder. The enormous 
expansion of the curriculum has 
necessitated specialisation of func- 
tions and variety of types in the 
ranks of the teachers, and has made 
it extremely difficult for many old- 
fashioned schools, with small numbers 
and slender endowments, to adapt 
themselves to the changed conditions, 




















The increase of external examinations 
has made it more difficult than ever 
to construct satisfactory time-tables. 
To make matters worse, the changes 
in the relative distribution of the 
population have left many old schools 
stranded and caused the growth of 
new ones, many of them inadequately 
endowed, and hence the competition 
has become keener than ever. 

It is easy to see how the educa- 
tional ideal has differed. The 
pressure of poverty has compelled 
governors and headmasters alike to 
attend too much, if not primarily, to 
financial instead of educational con- 
siderations in order to solve the 
elementary problem of making ends 
meet. Governors cannot fairly be 
blamed, for, after all, it is their 
business to care for the financial 
prosperity of their schools. The 
effect upon headmasters is shown by 
the development of the idea of 
organising capacity as their main 
qualification. On the one hand, if 
the school is small, organisation 
means the collection of pupils in 
every possible way. On the other 
hand, if the school is very large,— 
and many of them are too large—the 
headmaster has too much administra- 
tive work to do much teaching him- 
self, if any. At any rate the modern 
tendency is for headmasters to retire 
more and more from the work of 
teaching, and to devote their chief 
energies to the work of administra- 
tion and organisation, which, what- 
ever shape they take, are very 
remotely connected with education 
proper. Now the qualifications of a 
good headmaster are broadly speaking 
twofold. In the first place, he should, 
at the very least, be a principle of 
unity ; that is a simple necessity, 
but under the present complicated 
conditions it is by no means easy to 
accomplish. Secondly, he should be 


a man of intellectual distinction 
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and personality, so that the school 
may profit by his moral and 
intellectual influence. But, when 
a great part of his time is 
taken up with administrative detail 
and machinery, he is unable to 
bring that influence to bear by per- 
sonal contact in the class-room with 
his pupils, and especially his elder 
pupils. On the assumption that the 
headmaster is the most skilful and 
inspiring teacher on the staff there 
ensues under the modern tendency 
sheer waste of faculty from want of 
opportunity for its exercise. If, on 
the other hand, the headmaster is a 
mere organiser and nothing more, 
then the moving impulse ceases to 
be educational in the best sense of 
the word. In either case the living 
personal relationship between teacher 
and pupil, which is at the root of 
real mental progress, is lost. 

In its grosser forms organisation 
takes the form of kidnapping pupils, 
so to speak, of refusing to exclude 
or eject unpromising material for 
financial considerations. The con- 
sequence is the reversal of the true 
relation : the school seeks the scholar, 
instead of the scholar seeking the 
school ; and the parent is encouraged 
to believe, by a process of unconscious 
logic, that education is a commodity, 
like any other, which he can buy at 
the cheapest rate; and now some- 
times he complains that it is nasty 
as well as cheap. Hence the idea 
of education as something intrinsic- 
ally valuable in itself, quite apart 
from the cost of obtaining it seems 
to have been banished to the planets. 
It is sought for on utilitarian grounds, 
and the idea soon filters into the mind 
of the child, who also tends to ask 
the question, will it pay ? 

The latter, moreover, is demora- 
lised more effectually by the 
deadening effect produced by other 
influences, of which the examination 
z2 
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system, or want of system, is not the 
least pernicious. No doubt examina- 
tions, properly conducted, are, if not 
the best or the only test, at least a 
real, necessary, and convenient test 
of efficiency ; but, as at present con- 
ducted, they have grown to be an 
unmitigated nuisance. Their number 
tends to make education nothing but 
a perpetual preparation for them, 
while their variety makes the con- 
struction of a satisfactory time-table 
well nigh past praying for. By 
supplying results wrapped up in con- 
venient statistics, they unduly exalt, 
especially in the case of those which 
affect younger boys, the utilitarian 
motives for learning; and being 
intended to suit large masses of can- 
didates, they tend to lower the stan- 
dard. Dr. Gow has calculated that 
schools have to cater for the entrance 
examinations of five English univer- 
sities, of eleven professional bodies, 
besides the various examinations for 
the Army, Navy, and Civil Services. 
He remarks further that with only 
a few exceptions the examinations 
which suffice to admit a boy to one 
of these universities, colleges, or pro- 
fessions will not suffice to admit him 
to any other. “These examinations,” 
he adds “are devised and conducted 
by unknown and irresponsible, and 
perhaps incompetent persons ; and 
there are so many examinations that 
no school, even a very large one, can 
possibly prepare for them all, or even 
prepare for two or three only, with- 
out grave injury to its proper work 
of education.” It is interesting to 
compare this last remark with the 
advertisements of most secondary 
schools. One is sometimes almost 
tempted to congratulate the country 
on the possession of so many institu- 
tions which undertake the prepara- 
tion of their pupils for practically 
everything. But a secret feeling 
persists that Dr. Gow’s diagnosis is 
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correct, as well as his statement that 
“some schools, and those not the 
worst, take no notice of external 
examinations at all.” 

It seems clear, therefore, that one 
of the most pressing educational needs 
is to abolish the tyranny of the 
external examiner. The process is 
no doubt difficult, but there are some 
obvious expedients. First, certificates 
for younger boys might with advan- 
tage be practically abolished. They 
falsify the educational ideal in the 
mind of the pupil, and not in- 
frequently produce priggishness: by 
setting up what Mr. Burge calls “a 
democratic standard,” they impede 
educational progress; and, worst of 
all, they feed the demoralising appe- 
tite for cheap and immediate results. 
But for such a reform a healthy 
public opinion is required, which will 
curb the lust for “quick returns of 
profit” and co-operate with the 
teachers. For, as things are, most 
schools cannot make a stand in isola- 
tion. Anyone who finds it difficult 
to concur with this view may be 
recommended to ponder the follow- 
ing deliberate judgments of men well 
qualified to give an opinion. Dr. Gow 
writes: “ Few boys will learn more 
than is required for their examination, 
and still fewer will learn anything at 
all when their examinations are over.” 
Bishop Creighton has written: ‘‘ The 
test of a teacher is that each child 
shall leave him with a desire to learn 
for himself. It is here that our 
educational system breaks down.” 

Secondly, a few typical leaving 
certificates should be substituted for 
the endless variety at present in 
vogue, corresponding to typical kinds 
of schools, and should be such as 
to set the standard for the whole 
educational work of the school, so 
that boys who have worked their 
way up the school may take them 
towards the close of their career with- 
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out any disturbance of the regular 
curriculum, such as is produced by 
the expedients of special classes and 
extra lessons. The possibility of such 
a reform is shown by the present 
tendency to differentiate schools into 
a few recognised types, public schools, 
for example, grammar schools, inter- 
mediate schools; and also by the 
success of the joint Oxford and 
Cambridge Board examination, which 
might serve as a model. If such a 
course had been adopted before, 
perhaps the difficulties and disputes 
connected with the study of parti- 
cular subjects, Greek, for instance, 
would not have arisen. 

Finally, a proper relationship should 
be established between the papers 
set in examination and preparing 
for them in schools. At present 
examiners and schoolmasters periodic- 
ally occupy themselves in throwing 
stones at each others’ windows. The 
examiner complains of the stupid 
answers ; the schoolmaster objects to 
the stupid questions. Such mutual 
recrimination would cease, if the 
contending parties could be enabled 
to put their heads together. 

Another evil which has grown up 
during recent times is the injury 
inflicted by the inevitable expansion 
of the curriculum. In addition to 
the old discipline described above 
provision has to be made for natural 
science, foreign languages taught by 
English teachers, geometrical drawing, 
music, gymnastics, carpentry, short- 
hand, précis-writing, a host of English 
subjects, drill and, last, but not least, 
games, which have become in many 
schools not so much a recreation as 
an integral part, — sometimes ap- 
parently the most important part— 
of the whole system ; and there may 
be others as well. The evil is that 
this expansion has taken the form of 
haphazard addition, rather than that 
of organic and systematic development. 
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Owing to the stress of competition 
and the conflicting demands of irre- 
sponsible parents nearly every school 
must be prepared, or profess to be 
prepared, to provide instruction in 
all these subjects. It would, no 
doubt, be an admirable thing if boys 
at school could be turned out pro- 
ficient in every one of these so-called 
branches of education. But unfor- 
tunately Nature steps in and renders 
it impossible. The stubborn fact 
remains that there are still only 
twenty-four hours in the day, and 
the endeavour to compass the impos- 
sible has actually resulted in the 
dilemma of smattering or premature 
specialisation. In either case edu- 
cation suffers. If the pupil is crammed 
with too many subjects, the conse- 
quences are want of thoroughness, 
acquisition of slovenly mental habits, 
and lack of intellectual interest. If 
specialisation is begun too early, the 
mind is inevitably warped, loses its 
elasticity, and is not fairly opened. 
If a heroic effort is made to solve 
the problem by increasing the hours 
of study, over-pressure,—the greatest 
evil—results; for the mind breaks 
down under the strain, and becomes 
wooden and mechanical ; and in this 
connection, it is well that the powers 
of passive resistance, or evasion, on 
the part of the British schoolboy are 
not yet exhausted, and defy the 
efforts of even the latest brand of 
pedagogy. But from the point of 
view of national efficiency, in its 
broader aspects, it is to be noted that, 
inasmuch as the mind is perpetually 
driven along channels cut out, not 
by itself, but by others, it tends to 
lose those faculties of intellectual 
enterprise, self-reliance, and initiative, 
which in the opinion of many ob- 
servers are so sadly lacking. It is 
satisfactory to observe that this impos- 
sible state of things is now being 
recognised and several persons of 
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authority in the educational world, 
Mr. Arthur Benson, of Eton, among 
others, have spoken out and have 
advocated the thorough teaching of 
a few subjects carefully selected ac- 
cording to the needs and capacities 
of different types of boys. After all, 
the great thing is to teach a boy a 
few things worth learning, and to 
teach them thoroughly; and what 
those subjects are, provided “ soft 
options” are eliminated, does not 
matter so very much. But to take a 
simple instance, a boy of fourteen 
cannot derive real benefit by the 
study of the elementary grammar of 
four languages at the same time. It 
is insufferably dull and absolutely 
useless. Classical teachers are often 
taunted with the small results ob- 
tained and for their opposition to mod- 
ern developments. Professor Laurie, 
for instance, states that in ninety-five 
cases out of a hundred classical train- 
ing is a failure. The percentage of 
failures produced by modern studies is 
carefully not stated; and though the 
believers in the classics have their 
own opinion on the question, they do 
not perhaps repose such a blind belief 
in statistics as to make it worth while 
to work out percentages on the other 
side. But it is hardly fair to deprive 
them of the conditions of success, and 
then accuse them of failure, as is the 
fashion of the day. The fact is that 
in too many schools the classics now 
have not a fair chance, and the classi- 
cal teacher would be one of the first 
to welcome some relief. What with 
the contending ideals of classical and 
modern studies and the general con- 
fusion created by the overcrowding of 
the curriculum, it is surprising how 
the products of the system, alike 
masters and boys, manage to get 
along at all. 


Quicquid delirant reges, 
Achivi, 


plectuntur 
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Closely connected with these evils, 
and, in part, a direct consequence of 
them, is that which may be paradoxi- 
cally described as too much education, 
the tendency, that is to say, to do so 
much for the pupil that he almost 
loses the faculty of doing anything 
for himself. It takes many forms. 
With regard to the work in school, 
it is the common testimony of ex- 
perienced masters that about twice 
as much is done for the schoolboy 
as formerly. If the process were 
attended with beneficial effects, there 
would be no reason to complain. But 
this is just what is not the case, for 
the boys tend to go to pieces when- 
ever occasion compels them, so to 
speak, to stand on their own legs. 
Moreover, not only is the burden of 
learning transferred from the shoulders 
of the learner, but he is demoralised 
also by the multiplication of unneces- 
sary text-books, the product, no 
doubt, of our vicious examination 
system. Each fresh edition smooths 
away fresh difficulties, and provides 
fresh superfluous help, till there is 
practically nothing left for the pupil 
to do for himself. Hence it is not 
surprising that a distinguished scholar 
and schoolmaster complained not long 
ago that even sixth form boys can 
hardly be brought to face a real diffi- 
culty. The same conditions are re- 
flected out of school. The advantage 
of games and athletics is obvious 
enough, but too frequently their 
beneficial effects are stultified by their 
practical inclusion in the school-pro- 
gramme, so that instead of being play 
they become a species of work, to be 
got through like a lesson. Moreover, 
games used to be and still are a use- 
ful means of training the older boys 
in administration and responsibility ; 
but it is to be feared that in many cases 
these ends are defeated by the organi- 
sation of athletics for the boys rather 
than by the boys. There is, in fact, 











too much supervision of one sort or 
another, and the British schoolboy has 
frequently neither time nor energy to 
spare for doing things on his own 
account, and, if he is inclined that 
way, of educating himself. 

It would perhaps be invidious to 
assign causes which have contributed 
to this result. But among others 
may be suggested a scholastic squeam- 
ishness analogous to parental pamper- 
ing, misguided genius for organisation, 
and generally the decay of Dr. Arnold’s 
robust policy of trust, which might 
well be revived. The scholastic world 
might take to heart Jowett’s criticism 
of Plato’s educational theory: “ He 
does not seem to consider that some 
degree of freedom, ‘a little wholesome 
neglect,’ is necessary to strengthen 
and develope the character and to 
give play to the individual nature.” 
Equally pertinent are the remarks 
of the author of Hints ror Eron 
Masters (a tiny pamphlet worth 
bushels of heavy treatises on peda- 
gogy): “I write my hints for men 
who love freedom more than power ; 
who rejoice in seeing the freedom of 
others and would never encroach on 
it more than they were obliged”; and 
again, “‘ Do let them alone sometimes ; 
trust them to the sun and air and 
their chosen companions.” 
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Such, very briefly considered, are a 
few among the swarm of questions 
which arise in connection with second- 
ary education at the present time. 
The whole subject is too large and 
complex to be treated within the com- 
pass of a single article; but perhaps 
enough has been said to call attention 
to some crying and acknowledged 
evils and to indicate the direction in 
which useful reforms may be made. 
What public opinion can do is to de- 
mand the establishment of conditions, 
under which the teacher can effectively 
teach and the pupil thoroughly learn 
something worth learning. But be- 
fore this can be done the public must 
take the trouble to think the matter 
out and to look at it all round. Edu- 
cational institutions, like all others, 
grow up in response to certain public 
needs. Let there be a real perception 
of what those needs are, let the object 
and purpose of education be wisely 
and adequately considered, let there 
be a sensible appreciation of what is 
desirable and what is possible, and 
the nation will get what it wants,— 
educational efficiency. More directly 
than ever the public is to pay the 
piper, and it will therefore call the 
tune. But let it be careful to call 
the right tune. 

P. 8. BuRRELL. 














THE GERMAN ARMY 


THE attitude of adoring reverence 
which Germany has maintained in 
the presence of her army for over 
thirty years has not infrequently sur- 
prised and amused other nations. 
To the Englishman in particular the 
abject submission of a people not 
easily dazzled by externals to the 
exorbitant claims of the uniform is 
quite inexplicable, unless he bears 
in mind the peculiar conditions of 
Germany’s national existence. The 
German Empire has no organic life ; 
it is not, as Michelet says of France, a 
living being, but a collection of States 
which in all their long history had 
never all fought on the same side of 
a quarrel till the war of 1870-71. 
Separated from each other by old 
jealousies and new apprehensions, by 
differences of creed and of race, the 
bond that so recently drew them 
together into an Empire was woven 
out of a brilliant series of victories. 
The ambitious patriotism so sedulously 
cultivated within its borders, and the 
suspicion and dislike as persistently 
provoked without them, are rapidly 
welding the German Empire into one 
piece ; but till this work is com- 
pleted, it dares not dissociate for an 
instant its origin and its destiny. 
And in the meantime, what touches 
the army touches, in a sense peculiar 
to Germany, the springs of national 
pride and gratitude. Of late years, 
however, signs of a change in this 
devout attitude have not been want- 
ing: impious criticism has begun to 
assail in newspapers and on the stage 
the sacred tradition that a German 
officer is all he should be; and the 
two novels of military life which 





IN GERMAN FICTION. 
created so profound and painful an 
impression in Germany last year are 
among the most striking evidences of 
a revolt in public opinion.! Of these, 
JENA or Sevan? (of which nearly a 
hundred thousand copies are in circu- 
lation) was first in the field and is 
also easily first in literary value ; the 
European fame of In a Littte Gar- 
RIsoN Town is due to reasons in 
which literary value may be said to 
play no part. The subject of both 
writers is the decadence of the German 
army, aud the military authorities 
themselves have been obliging enough, 
in the case of Lieutenant Bilse’s 
charges, to certify their correctness. 
Lieutenant Bilse began his career 
as a confirmed realist severely bent 
upon drawing only what he saw, and 
in what he saw in the small town 
between Metz and Saarbriicken, where 
his regiment was quartered, he was 
singularly unfortunate. We learn 
from the report of the court-martial 
that there are civilians in Forbach, 
—indeed the existence of a certain 
family was officially recognised for a 
short time by the commanding officer ; 
but they did not of course count as 
society, and the conscientious young 
author was therefore limited to the 
study of his brother-officers and their 
wives. Such as they were, he con- 
sidered them carefully and recorded 
their sayings and doings, their physical 
defects and moral shortcomings, and 
In a LittLe Garrison Town was the 


1 Jena ODER SEDAN? von Franz Adam 
Beyerlein. Berlin, 1903. 

7 Aus Erner Kiemvnen GARNISON; von 
Fritz von der Kyrburg (Leutnant Bilse). 
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result. When it first appeared it 
was thought an odious slander, and 
in this belief the public might have 
continued, had not the military 
authorities decided to try the author 
for libel. In their anxiety to secure 
his conviction, the prosecution threw 
the garrison of Forbach to the wolves. 
The book was read aloud in court; 
and for three long days the characters 
in the story were closely compared 
with the reputed originals till the 
likeness was proved. The command- 
ing officer was questioned as to his 
alleged cowardice ; was it true that he 
had shirked a duel with the local 
apothecary who was a very good shot ? 
The witness admitted that he had 
apologised to the apothecary, but 
before he knew anything about his 
shvoting. The adjutant was charged 
with gluttony and reluctantly pleaded 
guilty to a large appetite; and the 
rest fared no better. The witness 
box became in fact the dock, and the 
culprits were summoned to testify on 
oath to their own delinquencies. 
The sequel is well known. Bilse, who 
maintained that he had not meant 
his pictures for portraits but was the 
victim of an unexampled series of 
strange coincidences, was condemned 
to six months’ imprisonment and dis- 
missal from the army ; since then the 
commanding officer and another have 
been permitted to resign, three more 
have been placed on half pay, and one 
has been dismissed the service; and 
so with destroyer and destroyed “ in 
one red burial blent,” the incident 
closed. Never in the history of liter- 
ature has a subaltern of five-and- 
twenty done so much execution. 

It is a little disappointing to turn 
from the court-martial to the novel ; 
the actuality of the one is sadly 
absent from the other. There is no 


plot in the story; life, which some- 
times gives a writer characters ready 
made, 


rarely supplies him with a 
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ready made plot, and we have here 
only a series of scenes put loosely 
together. First we have a musical 
evening at the house of Captain 
Kénig ; and then there is a dance at 
the Casino, at the close of which 
Lieutenant Pommer, having drunk 
rather too much champagne, is found 
kissing Captain Kahle’s wife in the 
garden while she promises to make 
life beautiful for him. The next 
morning he is sorry he did it, and 
while he is brooding dejectedly over 
his fault, Oberleutnant Borgert is 
announced. Borgert had _ tracked 
Pommer into the garden the night 
before and has come to discuss the 
scene of which he had been a hidden 
witness. Pommer would have pre- 
ferred another topic, but Borgert 
reminds him that as his superior he is 
entitled by the regulations to choose 
his own subject of conversation, and 
Pommer hastens to submit. While 
Borgert lectured him, 


Pommer sat staring blankly at the 
floor ; two large tears glittered in his 
eyes; the man wept. . . . Did he 
weep because his guilt lay heavy upon 
his conscience or because he must stand 
before the pistol of the deceived hus- 
band? No, he was no coward, he wept 
for shame. At the same time he was 
conscious of a warm sense of gratitude 
to him who had been the witness of his 
crime and who now, instead of handin 
him over to the bullet of the man he h 
deceived, was generously showing him 
how he had erred. 


Borgert promises to tell no tales 
provided Pommer goes that very day 
to the lady and apologises, but the 
visit ends as the Oberleutnant, a very 
perfidious villian, foresaw it must. 
Instead of accepting the lieutenant’s 
excuses, his Grete resolves more firmly 
than ever to make his life beautiful, 
and again Pommer submits. They 
soon grow tired of each other, how- 
ever, and she consoles herself with 
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Lieutenant Kolberg. Her relations 
with him are discovered by her hus- 
band’s friend, Weill, who immediately 
writes to the Court of Honour and 
the result is a divorce and a duel. 
With two exceptions, all the 
officers at Forbach are incompetent 
and grossly indifferent to the claims 
of the service ; there is no sport, 
they play nothing but lawn-tennis, 
and their whole time is spent in 
drinking, talking squalid gossip, or 
in giving others occasion to talk it. 
Captain Kénig is represented as an 
irreproachable character; but when 
Borgert begs him for the loan of £20 
and urges him, if he has not got the 
money, to take it from the regimental 
cashbox, Kénig readily pretends to 
fall in with the suggestion. He was 
anxious to conciliate Borgert who 
“ with his sharp tongue and his great 
influence over the junior officers had 
it in his power to do him many a 
bad turn,” and he had £20 of his 
own. But if he allowed Borgert to 
think he was lending money which 
did not belong to him, he hoped 
Borgert would see that it was not 
easy to raise a loan and be less ready 
to borrow in future. The perfidious 
Borgert of course tells the Court of 
Honour that Captain Kénig has been 
helping himself to the squadron’s 
money, and, to Kénig’s rather naive 
indignation, the matter is investi- 
gated. After fifteen years of blame- 
less service, he thinks (and Lieutenant 
Bilse with him apparently) it should 
have been evident at a glance that 
he was only deceiving the lieutenant 
for their mutual good. We have 
also a brutal sergeant-major and two 
or three ill-used privates, but they 
are rather hastily disposed of; the 
only character in the book which 
attracts our sympathies is Private 
Rése, who after patiently enduring 
a good deal of rough usage finally 
deserts, leaving behind him a humble 





little farewell missive, — a scrap of 
paper carefully inscribed, without an 
idea of sarcasm, J respectfully take my 
leave. 

Herr Bilse is anxious to warn us 
that the German officer quartered in 
Berlin or Hanover is a very different 
being from his comrade in Forbach, 
and of that there is of course no 
question. The officers who garrison 
the small frontier towns in Lorraine 
and Poland are sent to these “ dirty 
holes’ as a punishment; they are 
part of that material of which every 
officer corps has a certain quantity,— 
stuff that, in the writer’s words, is 
not good enough to answer any very 
good purpose and not bad enough to 
throw away. To set these unsatis- 
factory specimens of their profession 
down in a dismal little place, remote 
from the centres of military activity, 
and leave them there to their own 
devices for as much as ten years at 
a stretch, is certainly not the best 
way to deal with them; and one 
wonders indeed how the military 
science of a land which considers 
itself qualified to give lessons in that 
science to all the world, did not 
discover the fact until it was demon- 
strated to them in a novel. Whatever 
our opinion may be of Lieutenant 
Bilse’s literary talent, or of his 
private code of honour, there is no 
doubt that he has done the German 
army a very considerable service. So 
much the court-martial admitted ; and 
when the Minister of War promised 
in the Reichstag, “There shall be 
no more Forbachs,” he offered Lieu- 
tenant Bilse a tribute with which a 
reformer and a patriot might be very 
well content. 

Herr Beyerlein’s story is a far 
more serious indictment because it 
concerns the army as a whole and 
not merely one small section of it; 
but besides being an apostle of re- 
form, he is a writer of considerable 
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talent who has a story to tell and 
tells it remarkably well. With his 
minor counts we are ourselves not 
unfamiliar,—an ever rising standard 
of luxury with its natural sequence 
of debt and difficulty ; promotion by 
interest, incompetence flourishing in 
the sunshine while capacity droops 
in the shade; constant expensive 
changes of uniform traceable to the 
love of display of a certain Great 
Personage. But what Herr Beyer- 
lein is mainly intent on demonstrat- 
ing is that not a detail here or there, 
but the whole system is at fault ; and 
we are led by easy and interesting 
ways to the conclusion of the whole 
matter, when Captain Giintz resigns 
his commission because he is _per- 
suaded, after long study of his pro- 
fession, that the German officer in his 
present circumstances is engaged in 
making ropes of sand. 

The book opens with the derarture 
of Franz Vogt, the young peasant, 
for the city (which seems to be 
Dresden) in which he is to serve his 
two years. His father, an old soldier 
who won the iron cross at St. Privat, 
might have claimed exemption for 
Franz on the ground that he was an 
only son and indispensable at home, 
but he is able to manage the little 
farm alone, and to misrepresent his 
case would have been his first dis- 
honest act. Franz sets out and finds 
himself one of four hundred recruits 
who are divided between the six 
batteries of the 80th Regiment of 
the Osterlindische field-artillery. He 
soon makes friends with his new 
comrades,— Weise the clever social 
democrat, Klitzing the pale clerk, 
Inoslawski the Pole who knows no 
word of German, Truchsess the stout 
brewer, and the tall silent lad of 
seventeen who turns out to be the 
Baron von Frielinghausen, who had 
been expelled from school and had 
enlisted in despair. The recruits put 
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on their uniform and handed over 
their own clothes to be sent home, 
and then the lockers were searched 
to make sure there was nothing left 
that could be of use to a possible 
deserter. 


It was rather a depressing ceremony 
and Klitzing was the only one who sur- 
rendered his bundle cheerfully. ‘‘ They 
may throw away my things if they like,” 
he whispered to Vogt; “I shall not want 
them again.”” ‘‘ Why not?” asked Vogt. 
“Do you mean to stay on after your 
time is up?” The clerk looked away 
and was silent for a moment. ‘TI shall 
not want them again,” he repeated. The 
Pole gave up his worn out coat and 
trousers very willingly, but clung to his 
boots which were almost new. The ser- 
geant commanded and threatened, but 
Inoslawski shook his head and argument, 
in German, was in vain. Then Weise 
had a good idea, He ran to the Pole’s 
cupboard and held up the boots that had 
been served out to him with his uniform ; 
they were even higher than those which 
Inoslawski was clasping resolutely to 
him. The Pole smiled scornfully and 
pointed to the arabesques in red thread 
which adorned his tops, but Weise was 
not baffled. He brought out the spurs, 
fastened them to the heels and turned 
the little wheels till they rattled and 
glittered in the lamplight. The obdurate 
Pole was vanquished ; and laughing gaily 
he handed his boots to the sergeant and 
would have shaken hands with him to 
show he bore no malice but his offer was 
coldly rejected. 


The most interesting of the privates 
after Vogt himself is Wolf the social 
democrat, one of a very different type 
from Weise who also has Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity tattooed high up 
on his arm. The police had notified 
the military authorities that a very 
black mark stood against Wolf’s name 
and Captain Wegstetten watched him 
anxiously, but the socialist was not 
to be caught tripping. He did his 
duty faultlessly, obeyed orders with 
ironic precision, and got the sergeant 
six weeks for unauthorised abuse. 


Captain Wegstetten, whose battery was 
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the pride of his heart, grew angry when- 
ever he thought of it. Expressions such 
as Keyser had used rained in millions on 
the barrack square; it was only this 
social democrat who was so sensitive. 
But these images drawn from the animal 
world were forbidden and Keyser, as the 
president had observed, had distributed 
enough cattle and oxen and swine in 
figures of speech to feed the whole army 
for a month ; and at the end of the trial 
the commanding officer had taken Weg- 
stetten aside and had reproached him 
with the “‘coarse tone” which seemed 
to prevail in his battery. Wegstetten 
had brought his heels together and had 
made the required bow, swearing inwardly 
that he would never have such a dis- 
grace in his battery again. To be named 
in connection with a thing like this had 
sometimes proved the beginning of the 
end, and he meant to go a long way. 


Battery VI. was altogether for- 
tunate in its officers; three of them 
are superlatively good and only one 
is really incompetent and _ ill-con- 
ditioned ; but these illustrations do 
not accord very well with the text 
which describes the German officer as 
having lost the sense of duty, and the 
keen interest in his profession, which 
once distinguished him. The best 
material of the officers’ corps is 
obtained from the so-called Armee- 
adel or military noblesse, families 
(not necessarily noble in the usual 
sense and generally far from wealthy), 
which have been connected for 
generations with the service. The 
worst is furnished by the sons of rich 
men in search of a profession which 
will provide them with an assured 
social position and a good deal of 
amusement,—men to whom _ the 
uniform is everything and the 
qualities it should imply nothing, 
who have no professional ambition 
because they only mean to remain a 
few years in the army, though some- 
times, unfortunately for the army, 
they change their minds and reach 
the higher grades. The latter element 
is increasing so much that the former, 
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with its traditions of Spartan simpli- 
city, is far out-weighed. Hence the 
increase of a hitherto unheard of 
luxury in the army. The days of 
plain living and hard working are 
over. 


The old plain uniform in which the 
great victories were won is not nearly 
good enough now. he German 
officers in the far east were able to offer 
their French comrades champagne and 
other delicacies in the best crystal and 
china, and if the German baggage had 
fallen into the hands of the Chinese, the 
Celestials would have made as gratifying 
discoveries as did the Hessian Hussars 
who plundered MacMahon’s trunks after 
Worth. 


Poor men struggle to keep pace 
with the rich, and the numerous 
ordinances against debt and money- 
lenders have no effect. 


To the young officer of the present day 
{says Captain Giintz] the essentials of 
his calling are distasteful, or at least in- 
different. He is placed in a lofty and 
responsible position, and in spite of his 
youth, honours are paid to him which 
are only due to a man who can do a 
man’s work. And how painfully careful 
he is to exact them to the last fraction ! 
And in return ? I tell you, a lieutenant 
now-a-days spends his whole time exactly 
as if he were a student! He loafs, he 
does what he must and no more, and 
curses the duty that comes between him 
and his amusements. . . Take a 
fellow like Landsberg—he is here in the 
battery, he is supposed to be learning 
something, but how is it done? He is 
got through the inspections somehow,— 
“Here! Over there! More to the 
left !"’"—everything is whispered to him 
so that he may keep time with the rest. 
A teacher may have good and bad 
scholars in his class, but woe to the 
battery commander who is discovered to 
have a bad officer under him. Instead 
of lecturing their juniors incessantly on 
the duty of upholding the honour of 
their position in the eyes of the world, 
they should be taught to uphold it in 
reality by honestly devoting themselves 
to their duty. ‘“‘ You exaggerate,” said 
Reimers. “I wish I did,” said Giintz. 

















“ But go and ask any of them, Do you 
like training the recruits? Do you get u 
in the morning and say, To-day I shall 
help to make good soldiers for the King ? 
or do you say, Devil take the whole dirty 
pack of them?” “But why don’t you 
ask what they say when they go to the 
gunnery practice or the mancuvres ?” 
“ Because the one depends on the other. 
Without the training of the recruits there 
would be no manceuvres. We are here 
to teach the men. They don’t learn any- 
thing new from the manceuvres, which 
are rather a test for the higher officers ; 
and the gunnery practice is a sort of 
examination. But what’s the good of a 
teacher who takes no pleasure in his 
work and has no enthusiasm for it and 
only cares to make a good show in the 
examination ?” 


Both Lieutenant Bilse and Herr 
Beyerlein agree in thinking that the 
practice of duelling is extremely un- 
popular in the army. In Lieutenant 
Bilse’s book the wronged husband is 
dismayed at the news of his wife’s 
unfaithfulness chiefly because he will 
have to fight her lover. ‘“ He was 
no coward, but he could not see why 
he should risk the fruits of an 
arduous profession, his child’s future 
and his own life, because another 
man had behaved like a scoundrel.” 
The Court of Honour of course gives 
him no choice; and he is shot 
through the lungs and obliged to 
leave the army, an invalid for life. 
In Herr Beyerlein’s story Lieutenant 
Landsberg’s ideas of discipline do 
not coincide with those of Oberleut- 
nant Giintz, and, furious at his fault- 
finding, he deliberately resolves to 
pick a quarrel with him. Giintz is 
obliged to challenge him and the 
colonel is greatly distressed. “My 
best officer to risk his life against 
that silly good for nothing,” says 
he. ‘ This duel is a nuisance, an 
abominable nuisance. But my hands 
are tied, I can do nothing; and 
all the same, if anything happens 
I shall get some of the blame.” 
Giintz himself, who is a married man, 
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is of the same mind. His life was 
of considerable value not to him- 
self alone, and he did not want to 
throw it away in a trifling quarrel. 
In the end the duel comes off and 
no one is the worse for it; but none 
the less the colonel is of the opinion 
that “the law is an ass.” 

But the most serious accusations 
are those brought against the non- 
commissioned officer, who used to be 
considered the stoutest pillar of the 
great organisation to which he be- 
longed. In Lieutenant Bilse’s novel 
the sergeant-major sits drinking all 
the afternoon, and is watched by the 
recruits going his round of the stables 
at six o'clock too drunk to walk 
straight. Herr Beyerlein paints him 
in still darker colours. He drinks 
and gambles, he is brutally licentious, 
and quite unscrupulous in taking 
bribes from the one year men. 
The excellent sergeant Schuman, who 
turns his back upon us very early in 
the story, was, the colonel declares, 
the last of his generation, quiet, 
modest, capable, solid, and with the 
strongest sense of duty. But what 
was once the rule, is now the excep- 
tion. “The misfortune of their class 
is that they like to do everything 
they see officers doing, at least every- 
thing bad or silly.” With admirable 
self-restraint Herr Beyerlein has de- 
clined to use the material for creating 
a cheap sensation which recent trials 
have shown us lay close to his hand, 
and the scene in which a recruit is 
maddened into killing a sergeant is 
the only one of its kind and is shown 
in a single flash. 


Wolf's two years of service were com- 
leted, on the morrow he would be a 
ree man; he sat alone dreaming of the 

moment of release, his whole soul con- 
centrated on doing nothing that could 
defer it by a single hour. Would the 
day never end? It did end at last 
and there came the last evening, the 
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last night. Wolf never closed his eyes. 
He rose half an hour be- 
fore reveille and leaned out into the 
fresh morning air. Now at last he 
dared to believe in his happiness. . 
Then came the duty of handing over the 
last articles of dress. Keyser came 
through the room followed by Findeisen 
loaded with boots and clothes. He had 
purposely left Wolf’s room to the last 
and finished with all the others before he 
came to ‘the Red" who smiled to him- 
self at the futile attempt tovexhim. All 
was in order, the buttons shone, he beat 
the trousers but not a grain of dust flew 
out, the boots were not blacked but 
operly greased to keep the leather 
com drying. ‘All right,” he growled 
unwillingly. He turned, threw the 
clothes on Findeisen’s arm and gave him 
the boots, but the gunner who was 
already holding four pairs let them slip. 
The sergeant angrily lifted them and saw 
the greased leather was streaked with 
dust, holding the boots up to Findeisen’s 
face, he roared, “Lick it off, swine.” 
Findeisen drew back and looked him 
defiantly in the face, and Keyser grew 
savage. ‘ Lick it off, dog,” he shouted. 
The resistance in the private’s eyes died 
suddenly out of them; the a 
broad-built man turned deathly pale, he 
shrank as under the lash of a whip and 
touched the boot with his tongue. The 
sergeant rubbed the greasy leather 
roughly into his face and turned to Wolf 
with a triumphant challenge in his glance. 
Wolf struck him with his clenched fist 
between the eyes and Findeisen throwing 
down his load, seized him in his great 
arms and rammed his head against the 
wall 


The explanation of the decadence 
of the army is to be found, in the 
writer's opinion, in the fact that 
German military organisation is based 
upon old and worn out principles. 
Handed down from the days of 
Frederick the Great, carefully hoarded 
in Prussian institutions and intro- 
duced by Prussia into the new Empire, 
they have only been altered in trifling 
details during three decades of rapid 
progress. The military training of 
the men has remained what it was in 
a patriarchal age, taking no account 
of the new social elements which have 





replaced the old. “The people, the 
basis of the army has changed; the 
army remains the same.” The land 
still furnishes the majority of the 
recruits, but the industrial element, 
by reason of its more highly developed 
intelligence, is the stronger influence ; 
and it is permeated by socialistic ideas. 
Instead of turning this intelligence to 
account, the military authorities still 
force it into the mould of a drill as 
purely mechanical as it was under 
Frederick the Great. Klitzing, for 
example, is brave, intelligent, and the 
best “layer” in the battery; in the 
yearly gunnery competition his gun 
carries off the first prize, but he is 
not smart on parade and he is there- 
fore set down as no soldier. To look 
smart on parade is, in fact, the whole 
objective of the soldier’s training and 
to the requirements of actual warfare 
no attention is paid at all. One day 
during the manceuvres Vogt watched 
the infantry drilling. 


The battalion stood till past noon out- 
side there in the sun, and after a short 
ause for dinner it began again. But 
ow, in the devil’s name, thought Vogt, 
could several hundred men be made to 
move like a machine; and what was the 
good of it? The battery drivers looked 
through the hedge and laughed, but Vogt 
did not think it at all amusing. What 
was the good of embittering people like 
that for nothing? Among them was the 
company which wore on the sleeve the 
Emperor’s badge which meant that they 
had shot the best out of the whole army 
corps, and they were played with just 
like the rest, and learned just like the 
rest to hate the coat they wore. . 
He was not a social democrat like Weise 
but he could not help thinking that in 
some ways Weise was not so far wrong. 
. . And this purely mechanical 
bond of drill [says Giintz], which takes 
all the heart out of the men, is supposed 
to hold them together. It does so as an 
iron hoop holds the dry boards of a cask 
which fall inward at the lightest blow. 


Thanks to the limitations of his 
training, to his haughty and exclusive 
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traditions and to his narrow ex- 
periencies of life, the officer is com- 
pletely out of touch with his men; 
he has no conception of how they feel 
and think, and is incapable of training 
the recruits into an intelligent and 
voluntary obedience. And while the 
officer generally despises the men, 
the men hate a few of their officers, 
ridicule a few, and are indifferent to 
the rest; affection and loyalty are 
rarely to be found. In this pretentious 
and artificial system, it is only natural 
that the plausible pliant Weise should 
finish his two years with credit, 
serving on as a promising under- 
officer, concealing the socialistic device 
on his arm with lanoline and rice 
powder, while Vogt, steady and 
honest, refuses in a moment of mad- 
ness to obey the exasperating order 
of a very exasperating lieutenant, is 
sentenced to five months’ imprison- 
ment for it, and goes home dis- 
graced and embittered. 

It is very certain that social democ- 
racy owes a great debt of gratitude to 
the army. Social democrats are closely 
watched, their lockers searched for 
forbidden literature, their cause exe- 
crated ; but none the less the army 
furnishes them with their most preg- 
nant texts and their most effective 
illustrations, fosters their spirit of mis- 
sionary enterprise, and gives them an 
unrivalled opportunity of carrying the 
Red Gospel into the most remote 
corners of the land. 

Here, in the intimacy of barrack 
life where class is most evidently and 
tangibly separated from class, and 
where the atmosphere is full of dis- 
content and discomfort, the town 
meets the village and whispers in its 
ear that magical phrase, “the State of 
the Future.” The peasant does not 
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by any means always go home a 
socialist, but he not infrequently goes 
home convinced like Vogt that there 
“is something in it.” When Franz 
returns at last to his little farm, the 
strip of land, his own land, has lost 
its power to hold him. The iron 
pressure of two years has robbed him 
of his interest in living creatures and 
growing things; the work of the 
homestead has become distasteful to 
him, and though at the last moment 
the writer relents, and the son of the 
soil hears and answers once more the 
voice of the Earth, something has 
gone out of his life which will never 
come back to it. His military train- 
ing has gone near to spoil a citizen, 
and, since he loathes the uniform, 
it has not made a soldier. 

Whether the picture is correct in 
its details a foreigner is not com- 
petent to judge; that there is much 
truth in the portrait has been admitted 
by a considerable part of the German 
press; and impartial observers of the 
China expedition of 1900 will find 
little incredible in it. Perfection of 
drill and perfection of discipline were 
shown by the German contingent 
there to be not interchangeable terms. 

The conditions described in this 
volume are, Herr Beyerlein believes, 
precisely those which prepared the way 
for the great defeat of 1806. Rigidly 
engrossed in a purely mechanical 
routine, content with an external per- 
fection, wholly alienated from the 
heart of the nation and intensely 
resentful of criticism, the heirs of the 
great’ Frederick slept comfortably on 
his laurels and awoke at Jena; and 
some such doom threatens, in his 
opinion, the sons of the victors of 
Sedan. 

H. C. Macpowatt, 











THE MESSAGE OF THE WINDS. 


Bow from the North, oh wind ! 
And drive the grey mist, gaoler of the morn, 
From the long edge, where graves and grass-grown rings 
From immemorial times to times unborn 
Speak of the passing of the strength of kings. 
But of the strength and mastery of thy gale, 
A salt air whitening with the whirl of wings, 
A long wave shattered on a shore forlorn, 
Speak thou to me, a prisoner of the dale. 
Blow from the North, oh wind! 


Is this thy North, oh wind? 

The rim of Greenland melts; the dark cliff lies 

Clear to the foam ; from every harbour-mouth, 

Like Vikings on unquestioned enterprise, 

The icebergs sail to the ascendant South, 

Till the Atlantic, spreading all her bounds, 

Claims them, and tides that know not any drouth, 

Nor dust, nor weariness of land, arise 

And seek the glad shore through the gleaming sounds. 
Is this thy North, oh wind ? 


Blow from the North, oh wind ! 
The cloud-gap broadens ; from a sky of steel 
The sun, as one ascetic and remote, 
Greets the pale waters ; ebb and flow reveal 
No change on that low strand. Though there should float 
From Memel to Liibeck lost argosies, 
Thrusting the Hansa challenge in the throat 
Of Dane and Emperor, what voice shall peal 
To-day from towers that front the German seas ? 
This is thy North, oh wind ! 


This is thy North, oh wind ! 
The league-long sand-dunes and encumbering isles, 
The forest echoing to each bough that swings, 
Then the red gates and panoply of tiles 
On some free town that was, when Prussia’s wings 
Lay yet unfledged which now lie far unfurled ; 
And the great plain, of vast imaginings, 
Where night and day along the fenceless miles 
The white-capped Cossack keeps an unborn world. 
This is thy North, oh wind ! 
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The Message of the Winds. 


Blow from the South, oh wind ! 
And in a sudden waft of wantonness 
Lay the warm earth bare to the stars that burn 
More bright for triumph of this brief access, 
Till the first ripple of the sun’s return 
Breaks, and against the golden margin, made 
Of each day’s hope, our keener eyes discern 
Under white walls the blue sea motionless 
In the salt harbours of a lost crusade. 

Blow from the South, oh wind ! 


Blow from the South, oh wind ! 

This is not dead that was for us alive, 

When we within the womb of passionate years 

Lay voiceless. Blow, and bid some Cesar drive 

In scarlet through the gates, or those compeers 

Of Charlemagne, his deathless paladins, 

Large-hearted and intolerant of fears, 

Rise, and upon the Moslem marches strive 

For dreams of France. Blow, for here France begins ; 
Blow from the South, oh wind ! 


Blow from the South, oh wind ! 
I see the trellis of the vineyards, where 
The snow-fed river, in its waste of stone, 
Shrinks from the sun ; an almond-orchard bare 
Clings to the yellow slope ; one tower alone 
Remembers old Provence. Yet, through and through 
The dusk that dreams on princes overthrown, 
A shepherd’s piping rises on still air, 
And the old world in that one note is new. 
This is thy South, oh wind! 


Blow from the North or South, or else acclaim 

On silver strings some Orient embassy, 

Or from the West breathe Connemara’s name, 
Whose outstretched arms still welcome in the sea. 
Blow from the sunrise or the sunset bars, 

Man answers to thy matchless minstrelsy, 

Man that has wrapped the earth in his heart’s flame, 
And made her paramount of all the stars. 





G. A. J. C. 








We had seen Ireland before on a 
clear day from the ramparts of the 
Castle of Peel in the Isle of Man; 
what we saw was a dark streak 
poised between a grey sky and a 
greyer sea. There was all the vague- 
ness of romance in the picture. And 
now that we were really going there 
—going not to the tame, civilised, 
comfortable, thrifty, virtuous north, 
but to the wild, uncivilised, comfort- 
less, thriftless, wicked west where, 
according to a Press that never lies, 
cows’ tails and landlords’ agents were 
in process of daily removal, the sense 
of romance grew almost oppressive. 
There was romance too in the bustle 
at dear, dirty Greenock, the trooping 
in of passengers, the clearing from the 
quay ; romance in the run down the 
firth in the gathering darkness of a 
perfect July night; romance when 
the stars came out, and a sinking 
moon hung over Goat Fell; romance 
when we rounded the Mull, and the 
great light stood out sudden in the 
night like the eye of God, watching, 
watching. 

We had been told there was an 
experience in a steerage passage; and 
certainly it was preposterously and 
invitingly cheap. Three shillings 
took us some three hundred miles. 
There never was a merrier company 
than nestled in the bow of the Suam- 
rock, behind what Andy Feeney 
called the nose-cloth, to sing senti- 
mental songs to Andy who had been 
put on double watch for his sins 
and was melancholy. A real sailor of 
the Channel, he mostly needed to be 
carried on board at his ports, and in 
consequence was sternly kept on duty, 
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repentant and morose, till the other 
port hove in sight. Whenever Andy 
saw a lighthouse or some such thing, 
he shouted, “ Light on the starboard 
bow, sir,” to the skipper who, seated 
placidly on the bridge, could not have 
missed it, had he been three parts 
blind. And between times we ren- 
dered such touching ditties as poor 
Andy, wiping the tears from the 
corners of his eyes, desired of us. A 
long-limbed fellow going to Achil 
Island dealt out ham sandwiches, 
bounteously buttered, saying he would 
not want them next day as he would 
be sick. This humorous sally being 
laughed at, friend Feeney ventured to 
raise a quavering song, apparently of 
his own composition, and to accom- 
pany it with a shuffle amid which the 
Achil islander stole away to wrestle 
with his fate. 

It was one in the morning and 
time to turn in, but nothing would 
tempt us to go below. Part of the 
romance was to sleep on deck; and 
to tell the unromantic truth, “below ” 
was none too savoury. Far better to 
rough it ; nothing like a clean plank 
bed and fresh air! It was a strange, 
not to say romantic, experience to lie 
gazing up into the stars, hearing the 
swish of the waters, and to realise 
that we were being steadily carried 
out to meet the Atlantic; but bones 
used to soft beds ashore do ill with 
a box and a coil of hard rope for 
pillow and couch. It was disappoint- 
ing to find oneself so prosaic that the 
sense of romance should be at the 
mercy of a bruised back, but after 
some hours of fitful and uneasy slum- 
ber we realised that here we were on 











a sorry cattle and egg screw plunging 
disconsolately down by Tory Island 
where the great Atlantic billows for 
ever rise and fall, and fall and rise, 
and that Andy Feeney with his rough 
hands, his soft Irish heart, and his 
pannikin of tea, was an angel. We 
were thirteen hours out from Glasgow ; 
and the brave melodies, which had 
risen so cheerily overnight from the 
forecastle patriots as we moved 
smoothly and sweetly past the Craig 
of Ailsa, were stricken into woeful 
silence. 

However, there in the dawn lay 
Ireland, unknown, strange as a foreign 
land. Columbus did not gaze upon 
America, nor Balboa on the Pacific, 
with deeper emotions than we upon 
the sister-island that in this twentieth 
century preserves the ideals of the 
sixteenth. We did not see much ; a 
rock-bound coast, glimpses of sandy 
bays, of green patches dotted with 
white, of mountain rising upon moun- 
tain till lost in mist. A vapour ever 
stealing in from the sea keeps Erin 
green and veils in mystery masses of 
rock wilder than St. Abb’s Head and 
grander than the Sound of Sleat. 
Nothing approaches the rocks of the 
west of Ireland for wild grandeur 
save it may be some of the Shetland 
Isles. 

You could fancy yourself in a 
Norwegian fiord (we are going up 
Sligo Bay) and the man in the green 
shirt and scarlet neckcloth a Norwe- 
gian peasant. Our parti-coloured 
friend, however, is from Connemara, 
and his hungry frame and twisted 
fingers tell of privation and toil. The 
miserable townships of the west with 
their scanty potato-patches bear many 
such. The Irish peasant has a name 
for jollity, but there is little of it 
in this deeply-lined face. He is not 
an old man—about fifty—but his 
cheek has all the wrinkles of age. 
His horizon is that of the aborigine. 
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He knows nothing outside of his pig, 
his fowls, and the price of eggs at 
Sligo market. His mind scarce ever 
travels beyond his daily bread, that 
great, first necessity of life. A week 
in Glasgow (the first trip of his life) 
has impressed upon him one out- 
standing fact, “Sure, Glaschu’s the 
foine place to make the money in!” 
Ask him of the magnificent peaks and 
tortuous chasms of rock we are slid- 
ing past, he has only one answer, 
“Mountains of Donegal, sir.” And 
in this he is but typical of his 
country-men. Parts of Ireland seem 
to be as nameless as the great Sahara ; 
the north-west corner might, like the 
Congo Basin in the maps of child- 
hood, be marked unknown. A big 
island lying out in the bay appears 
to have no name at all. 

He was indifferent to geography, 
but was roused to animation when I 
spoke of the potato-crop. That was 
vital. A  sad-eyed peasant from 
Ballina listened shyly, but he broke 
in at the magic word “ Home-rule.” 
It acted like “Sesame.” “Sure,” 
he said warmly, while the melancholy 
black eyes flickered into sudden flame, 
“T don’t believe Ireland ’ll ever get 
it. But there’s many a lump 0’ 
land if it was divided up into bits 
an’ every poor man got wan ov 
the bits ov it, they wouldn’t need to 
go away to foreign parts to be slaved 
an’ kilt entoirely.” There was no 
sentimentalism in the Ballina man’s 
view, no romantic craving for the 
vanished glories of College Green, 
but a sound, healthy desire for the 
means of subsistence. 

Proprietorship indeed appeals to 
the peasant more than parliament. 
The whole of his politics, now that 
Parnell is gone, is very much summed 
up in devotion to his member, especi- 
ally if the member has been often in 
prison. ‘“ He’s a bould wee man!” 
said the Ballina elector proudly. His 
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member was serving his six months, 
and, sad-eyed as he was and shy to 
boot, the Ballina man would have 
shed his blood, and my blood too, 
for him. The martyred member, by 
the way, had been incarcerated for 
treason, said treason consisting in 
the publication of a categorical state- 
ment of jury-packing in some trumpery 
local paper. So trivial was the moral 
effect of the sentence that the hero 
was met at the prison gate by a band 
and a procession. The man who 
comes under the ban of Dublin Castle, 
he is the man his fellows delight to 
honour. There is something serious 
in this; and one feels a government 
office can surely find something better 
to do than make martyrs in every 
county of Ireland. 

These were the reflections the sad- 
eyed man from Ballina awoke ; but 
they were interrupted and we were 
brushed aside by a rush of seamen. 
We had been standing round the 
winch. “The anchor’s goin’ out,” 
said Andy; “we can’t go up the bay 
for four hours now.” Twice in the 
day the bay emptied itself into the 
sea, leaving miles of green seaweed 
exposed amid which all kinds of creep- 
ing abominations struggled. ‘ There’s 
a nice place now to luke at,” said 
Andy with pride as he wiped his 
brow. This was a straggling village 
faced by a lighthouse and backed by 
a mountain. Andy had been born 
there and he thought it finer than 
Dublin. An old black cobble, half- 
full of water, pushed out from shore, 
and aboard we went, reckless to put 
foot on Irish soil. A Paisley man 
grumbled at having to pay sixpence 
for being splashed with water and 
landed on a rickety pier ; but when 
the bright-witted Irish lad offered to 
take him back to the ship for three- 
pence more, he subsided and paid his 
coin. An opposition tub that came 
up during the altercation and made 
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tempting advances to the rebellious 
passenger, was warned off by a pon- 
derous oar and a Gaelic oath. 

The expatriated were wild with 
glee. Two of them joined hands and 
footed a jig on the grass. Some had 
been away for a year, some only for 
a few days; yet all were hilarious. 
There is something beautiful in this 
love of Erin, It is not a sordid love, 
for she has little to offer them. Even 
yet there lingers in my memory the 
indescribable pathos of Ro.ine 
Home To Dear Op IRELAND sung 
by a handful of emigrants who went 
back with us, bitter tears trickling 
down their cheeks. Well they knew 
they would never roll home to her 
again! “I had nine childer,” said 
an old man to me, “an’ they’re all 
acrost the sea. I'll never see wan 
ov them more.” No wonder the 
exiles have sore and angry hearts ; 
when they leave Old Ireland, it is for 
ever. Emigration is Ireland’s open 
wound, and it is bleeding her to death. 

But the west of Ireland is waking 
up. Here was a brave attempt at 
a watering-place. Old Ireland and 
the new seemed to meet here; 
thatched cabins and slated houses 
fought for the mastery. A_ golf- 
course and a hotel surprised us. So 
here we pitched our tent; ate coarse 
porridge served on dinner-plates with 
teaspoons; were fed on varieties of 
roast pork and yellow duck; found 
five Royal Irish constables, fine 
fellows, eating their heads off and 
keeping their swords clean, seven 
public-houses with seven-day licences 
in a village of two hundred inhabi- 
tants but less drinking than in a 
Scotch village of half the size ; caught 
the grandest conger-eels ever seen, 
one of them with a mane like a horse 
and a kick like a broncho; and 
discovered the warmest hearts, the 
kindliest courtesy, the brightest wit 
in the British Isles. 




















In five minutes we seemed to know 
every soul in the village. The Irish 
people are not niggardly with their 
smiles or their greetings, and their 
brisk goodheartedness is infectious. 
They have none of our suspiciousness, 
and their curiosity is frank, open and 
unashamed. Enter a Scotch village, 
and you meet a dead silence, covertly 
closed doors, furtive heads peering 
out from behind screens; the cats 
take refuge on the housetops, and 
the dogs snarl. Go into an Irish 
township ; the doors open, every man, 
woman and child beams upon the 
stranger, no matter what his religion 
or his politics or the state of his 
purse, the hens peck at your feet, 
and the pigs come up with friendly 
grunts to rub against your legs. 

“Are ye not goin’ to the bathin’, 
boys?” cried Captain Flavin an hour 
later as we watched the dying hues 
of an Irish sunset,—and they have 
real sunsets over Cluny Island. The 
Captain had built himself a slated 
house of two stories and was a man 
of wealth. He sat on a green seat 
beside the door one half of the day, 
and then walked across the street to 
a low wall overlooking the tide for 
the rest of it. Between times he 
worked a telescope and a shovel ; 
with the one he swept the bay, with 
the other the road. He facetiously 
termed himself a road-collector and 
was reputed “to make a bit o’ 
money ” as a shipping-agent. Having 
run a coal-screw for some years, he 
was an authority on navigation. 
Even yet he seemed to fancy himself 
on the bridge ; not a soul could pass, 
from the Sligo banker down to Martin 
the natural and poor Mary O’Ham, 
without a hail. He was always 
sweeping the horizon with his 


cherished glass, and was supposed 
to descry approaching shipping hours 
before it loomed on the ordinary 
vision. 


But these delicate operations 
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did not prevent him saluting all 
comers with a broadside. He was 
a sort of local caliph whose tongue 
wagged everlastingly. It rasped like 
a saw all day, the first thing to 
hear at dawn and the last at night. 
In that one hour we felt as if we had 
known him for a decade and had 
decided that his yarns were impossible 
and his jokes without point. He 
had already told us the famous 
narrative of how he stole and lost 
the Finest Dog in the World. We 
heard it again several times immov- 
ably; it was a good story and well told, 
but the thought of it gives me the 
nausea. He had pronounced his 
verdict on my blackthorn. “ A foine 
stick, sir. That’s the foinest stick in 
the world, sir. Ye see it’s a thin stick. 
Round wans ’s as common’s pays. 
That stick would cut a man in two; 
it would, sir.” As the Finest Stick 
in the World went missing next day, 
I presume it followed the dog. 

The Captain opined a man could 
wash himself best in the house if he 
wanted to, and was a fool if he did. 
“Tt’s just the fash’n,” he said, cock- 
ing his white hat fiercely and looking 
for us to contradict him. But the 
Captain was old Erin ; and all young 
Ireland was going to the bathing, 
young Ireland from Sligo, clean- 
skinned, fresh, young men and maids 
on English bicycles, keen on their dip 
as any John Bull, were whirring past. 
It is a pleasant way of becoming 
Anglicised. The rendezvous was the 
Point, where one met the magnificent 
deep blue of the Atlantic, and the 
sand was washed white and beaten 
hard by the thundering of its waves. 
The Captain thought the sea was not 
for bathing in any way. But who 
could have resisted that fine blue 
water and pure white sand? On the 
Atlantic side of Iona you may get 
something like it. So firm was the 
beach that a troop of lads were 





racing their bicycles on it. Others 
were plunging from the rocks, first 
making the mark of the cross on 
brow or breast. All wore mysterious 
charms round their necks next the 
skin, which they never removed even 
in diving and whose meaning we 
could not discover. 

A perusal of Froude is not the best 
preparation for a visit to the sister- 
island of which we know so very 
little. There was no trace of reli- 
gious bigotry about this people. They 
discussed their religion with us frankly, 
and even spoke of the Pope with 
freedom. We gathered they could 
live in harmony with presbyterianism 
but not with anglicanism. This may 
seem surprising ; but episcopacy is the 
religion of the land-owning classes who 
are not loved, and the presbytery is 
weak in the west. Two smashing 
blows have been dealt to the Church 
of England in Ireland in the past 
century by one of her own sons,— 
changes in the land laws and dis- 
establishment. The chief public 
offices, however, still seem to be in 
the hands of the Church of Ireland, 
though the county councils are chang- 
ing all that. We got the whole situa- 
tion in a nutshell one evening on the 
river. It was on the deck of the 
ferry-steamer. Two men were in 
the throes of an argument. One 
was a sleek fellow with pursy cheeks 
and a double chin, a well-cut brown 
suit, polished brown boots, and a 
cameo ring. The other wore a suit 
of rough homespun, villainously made, 
a hard felt hat with a low crown and 
a broad brim turned green ; his collar 
was a week old and in the style of 
ten years ago. The hat was pulled 
down till the hair stuck out all round 
the ears. The face was keen and 
sharp, with something of the rat 
about it, and his eye was quick as 
a cat’s. 

It was the old wrangle of aristo- 
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cracy versus democracy, consecrated 
by Plato and Aristotle. The man 
with the brown boots and the cameo 
ring was on the side of the aristo- 
crats. He was a local solicitor who 
got Government work to do. “I’m 
Oxford,” he said, “and Church of 
England ; and I believe in the rule 
of the best people.” “Oh, indade,” 
replied the man in the green felt, 
“maneing yourself an’ the likes o’ 
ye. You would have us all in the 
Bastille or the county jail, if you had 
your way ov it. An’ if ye remember 
what happened over there,” — and 
here the speaker illustrated the fall 
of the guillotine on a soft, luxurious 
aristocratic neck. “And your con- 
founded communes—eh !” retorted his 
aristocratic opponent testily. “ Your 
confounded democracies need a strong 
man, and France wasn’t right till she 
got him.” “ An’ where wud he have 
been but for the paiple ?” cried Green- 
felt triumphantly. ““Wasn’t he wan ov 
them?” 

He appealed to us, and as scions of 
a democratic country we had to go 
with him. Cassidy was our friend on 
the spot, and the friendship lasted at 
least twenty-four hours. He finished 
off his opponent by an abstruse refer- 
ence to Locke and the conjugation of 
a Latin verb. The very stuff of 
which the Irish M.P. is made, Cassidy 
was a master of disconcerting repartee, 
an amazingly nimble tongue, and all 
the self-assurance of a Venezuelan 
president. The Captain hated him 
because his volubility outdid his own. 
“There’s a barrel, Cassidy,” he said, 
“now praich away!” “Thank you,” 
said Cassidy, removing his battered 
hat with the air of a French dancing- 
master, “not in the maintime.” This 
show of politeness maddened the 
Captain who, unlike his countrymen, 
having no manners himself, detested 
them in others. We took our orator 
off. “I give any man credit for what 




















is in him, I do, sir,” protested Cassidy ; 
“but there’s nothin’ in him, if there’s 
aven as much,” 

He really was an extraordinary 
creature, purely self-educated, self- 
cultured, with a wit like a rapier, a 
tongue like a lance. He knew the 
standard English poets well, mispro- 
nounced French and murdered Latin. 
He loved to propound conundrums in 
parsing, liked dearly to be called 
clever, bragged of having a piano at 
home, boasted of a visit from the 
Chief Secretary who was surprised to 
find a man of his genius in so remote 
a place. Cassidy let us know that 
Balfour was the best man Ireland 
ever had,—an estimate probably not 
uninfluenced by this flattering passage. 
He complained of his poverty, but the 
Captain with his usual incisiveness 
nailed this down as a lie and gave us 
to understand that a man who was a 
farmer, a grocer, and a schoolmaster 
all in one, was in a good way. It is 
true we found him to be vain, boast- 
ful, and a sponge, but he was devilish 
good company, as Dickens would have 
said. He got into a heated quarrel 
at nightfall and was seen in the dark- 
ness making for the sea to cool his 
brain. He lived far up country, he 
told us, and took a craze for salt-water 
once a year. Unlike the Captain he 
was fond of his bath ; when he could 
not get down to the sea, he used to 
dam up a rivulet that flowed past his 
house and make a sea for himself. It 
was casually reported he was drowned, 
but next day he entertained a de- 
lighted audience for hours in front of 
the Captain’s house, the Captain sulk- 
ing morosely inside. Poor Cassidy, 
he had all the madness of genius. 

There were glimpses of life on the 
river, and the navigator’s spyglass 
was seldom at rest. Up came a fine 
Norwegian brig one day, refused a 
pilot, ran aground and heeled over. 
The skipper came ashore in a boat 
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where the river pilot in his blue coat 
and brass buttons, large as life, waited 
to offer sarcasms. But the Norwe- 
gian was imperturbable. “Dam bad 
job,” he said pithily. ‘ You’re block- 
ing the channel,” retorted the pilot. 


“Get one saw. Cut ’way masts.” 
“Then your boat’s done.” “ Ach, 
goodbye! Have one drink.” The 


worthy skipper made a bee-line for 
one of the seven licensed places, 
whence he did not emerge for a week. 
As he did not patronise the Captain’s 
dram -shop, that enraged mariner 
declared, “‘ The devils, they'll suke his 
blude!” The river pilot shrugged his 
shoulders and offered us a sail to 
Cluny Island. “I'll introduce you to 
the King,” he promised; and intro- 
duced we were. The King lay on a 
dingy bed under which reposed a 
precious hundredweight of coals. The 
floor was earth; and there was a 
small fire of turf against the wall. 
A goat and a donkey and some hens 
occupied the other corner. A great, 
ugly, black and white pig stalked out 
and in like an Alexander Selkirk. 
The King was ninety-five, and he was 
dying. The Queen was a big woman 
of sixty, and she watched him non- 
chalantly. “ D’ye think he’s workin’ 
his passage?” she asked. She had 
never heard of the Styx or of Charon 
the ferryman; but the Greeks have 
crystallised for ever the elemental 
feelings of the human heart. This 
illiterate Irishwoman was in spirit 
with the classics. Her manners too 
were perfect. A Scotch peasant 
would have been awkwardly ashamed 
of her bare feet and ragged dress ; but 
dirty, draggled, poor as she was, she 
did the honours of her wretched cabin 
with the unconsciousness of royalty. 
“‘Tt’s the will o’ God,” she added in a 
little, “‘ An’ praise God, we’ve had the 
praist.” This was a strange King; 
but few monarchs live as long. 

But the finest product of the soil 
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after all was Father MacTurner. The 
old priest with the sandy hair and the 
wide mouth, who was everybody’s 
friend and nobody’s enemy, came up 
to us on the road, his battered hat 
hung on the back of his head, his 
trousers much frayed at the heels, and 
held out a freckled hand. “Glad to 
see you Scotchmen come over here,” 
he said breathlessly, while his teeth 
fell down as they had a trick of doing; 
“the Scoteh are old friends. There 
used to be a lot of coming and going. 
We ought to know each other better ; 
but John Knox broke the golden 
link.” He paused and frowned as 
furiously as his kindly old face would 
let him at the thought of the Scotch 
reformer. But a passer took off his 
hat, and in an instant the father was 
all joviality again. ‘“ Gentlemen,” he 
exclaimed, taking the man, a stout, 
well-built fellow, by the arm, “ look 
at this well-conditioned Irishman. 
How d’ye manage it?” “Good tem- 
per, father,” was the imperturbable 
reply. “Oh, yes, an’ good feeding 
too. That’s the secret, gentlemen.” 

** Ah, well now,” continued the old 
priest, gracefully changing the subject, 
“did ye ever see sich scenery? They 
say your country’s beautiful. I’ve 
never been in it; I’ve never been out 
of the shores of Ireland. To tell you 


truth, I’ve not had time. An’ Tl 
tell you why. I’m fifty years a priest, 
gentlemen; and I’ve had nine 


national schools to manage and my 
poor people, educatin’ and trying to 
help. Why, gentlemen, I fought for 
these people, and even yet I’d give 
every drop of my blood for them. I 
assure you, gentlemen, I’ve seen on a 
cold December day with snow on the 
ground and a piercing wind, twenty 
families put out on the road and their 
homes levelled. I saw the aged 


woman of eighty and the infant of 
two days put out and nothing to 
cover them but a little straw thrown 
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on the ground. And the poor beasts, 
their byres destroyed,—TI assure you, 
gentlemen, I didn’t know which to 
pity most, the silent people or the 
roaring animals. Ah, gentlemen, that’s 
what I’ve had to see; that’s what 
T’ve had to fight. Well, gentlemen, 
let me tell you, we gathered up a 
shelter for these poor people ”—and 
here his voice broke with no simulated 
emotion —‘“‘ Would you believe it, 
they came back and levelled this 
erection! Well then, there they 
were, and I was alone for them against 
the landlord, against everybody. I 
had no Land League to help me. 
And I assure you, gentlemen, it is the 
thing in my life I look at with greatest 
joy that everyone of these families is 
at this day happily settled in my own 
parish.” 

“You’re a great man, father,” said 
the stout Irishman reverently. The 
old priest hastily wiped his eyes and 
resettled his teeth which had come 
loose. We were standing at the 
Point. He waved his hand to the 
west. “See, gentlemen, these grand 
hills and that magnificent sea! The 
hand that made them is Divine. God 
is above all our petty squabbles. I 
would never dispute with any man 
about his beliefs. It’s between you 
and your Maker. It’s not a matter 
of party. Religion is peace, harmony, 
concord. But John Knox,—he broke 
the golden link, the love that made 
us one. Ah, well, gentlemen,” he 
added, breaking into his genial smile 
again, “good-bye; and I hope that 
you will flourish like this plump 
Irishman. Ye know the secret.” 
Loquacious, good-humoured, courteous, 
tolerant Father MacTurner, dispens- 
ing love and doing good, simple as a 
child, kindly as a woman, consecrated 
to his people, devoted to his land,— 
no wonder thy very shadow is beloved, 
revered! We speak glibly over here 
of Jesuitry and Romish tyranny ; 




















but go to the south and the west of 
Ireland, and you will find many 
admirable men, breathing the very 
milk of human kindness. Get the 
native Irish priest, bred on the soil, 
grown old among his people, un- 
travelled, untutored, with a love of 
his cure and a knowledge of the 
human heart few can boast,—and you 
have found one of the most lovable 
of God’s creatures. 

‘One impression of [Ireland will 
ever remain deeply and painfully 
engraven on the memory,—the hope- 
less, hheart-breaking destitution. But 
nobody ever asked us for alms save 
poor Martin the natural; and even 
this half-witted creature would not 
take your penny till he had read the 
paper for you up-side down. Nobody 
but an Irishman, however, could live 
and be happy amid such grinding 
poverty. Yet what breaks his heart 
is not the living in, but the leaving 
of, his country, beggarly, bankrupt 
Erin. 

Ireland is the land of romance. 
The Irish peasant is romance incar- 
nate. His memories are old as Crom- 
well, and a hint of Boyne Water 
brings the blood to his eye. He 
broods on the wrongs of centuries. 
Yet a resident landlord, a laird of the 
old Scotch type living among his people, 
would have enslaved his affection. 
An annual visit from royalty would 
make him a bigoted loyalist. The 


Highland crofter would be an in- 
finitely more dangerous subject than 
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he but for the old instincts of clan 
and chief ; and yet the poverty of the 
Highlander is wealth to that of the 
Irishman, who with a few potatoes, 
some meal, a troop of draggled hens, 
a duck or two, and a gaunt old sow, 
lives in wonderful happiness and con- 
tent. If he had the gloomy nature 
of the northern Celt, Ireland would 
be a hell upon earth. Land is divided 
and sub-divided to absurdity. <A 
Scotch turnip-field would cover a 
west Irish farm whose fields are 
about the size of a handkerchief. 
An Ayrshire farmer would laugh 
himself sore at the primitive agri- 
culture. Near the sea the land seems 
wonderfully fertile, perhaps owing to 
the very closeness of culture. The 
interior of Ireland is a quivering bog. 
It is easy to say the Irish peasant has 
no initiative ; he has little indeed to 
encourage him. 

He lives in Ireland and is happy, 
because he lives in a world of romance, 
and thinks his country paradise, be- 
cause he is only a boy who loves to 
play truant and have his fun of the 
schoolmaster. He is helped by a 
comfortable creed which does not ask 
too much of him. A dose of Calvinism 
would have soured his boyish spirit 
and made him old. If the dour 
Presbyterians of Ulster were trans- 
planted from their prosperous indus- 
trial centres to the bleak wilds of 
Connemara, there would be a problem 
to face compared to which the present 
Irish question is but child’s play. 


J. Scoutar Tomson. 





Tue chronicles of historic inns are 
difficult to compile; for while these 
establishments have their distinctly 
marked epochs, one year of each 
epoch is very much like another, and 
the early registers are generally either 
missing or mutilated. Thus it is that 
the writer of the present paper has 
abandoned all attempts at an exact 
chronology of Limmer’s. It is known, 
however, that the house existed 
towards the latter end of the 
eighteenth century, and was named, 
first the Prince of Wales’s, and after- 
wards the Prince Regent’s Tavern, 
in. honour of Mr. Brummell’s fat 
friend, who sometimes halted there 
for refreshment on his way to or 
from Lord’s cricket-ground. Readers 
of Sala’s amusing Day wiTH THE 
Prince Recent will recollect the Gar- 
gantuan quantities of food and drink 
consumed by His Royal Highness 
upon those occasions. Charles Fox, 
General Fitzpatrick and the Duke of 
of Norfolk (the Jacobin Duke) were 
frequent patrons of Charles Renaud, 
the proprietor of the tavern, and 
Sheridan’s name was discovered upon 
the books by his grandsons, Frank 
and Charles. Renaud married a 
well-known actress, and sold his 
interests to Limmer, whose good- 
humoured personality soon dominated 
the place, till it came to be known 
by his name exclusively. In those 


early days Bolivar, the future liberator 
of South America, lived in the house, 
and one can picture the men-about- 
town and fresh-faced country gentle- 
men looking curiously at the little, 
swarthy soldier as he ate his omelette 
and drank his thin wine in the coffee- 
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room. Meanwhile a notable sporting 
connection had been formed. Politics 
were banished (under Renaud, the 
house had been a chosen resort of 
the Whig dandies), and the coffee- 
rooms and bar gradually became 
sacred to those who ruled _ the 
destinies of Turf and Prize-ring. 
Captain Gronow, writing of the de- 
cade after Waterloo, tells us that 


Limmer’s was an evening resort for 
the sporting world : in fact it was a mid- 
night Tattersall’s, where you heard noth- 
ing but the language of the Turf, and 
where men with not very clean hands 
used to make up their books. Limmer’s 
was the most dirty hotel in London ; but 
in the gloomy, comfortless coffee-room 
might be seen many members of the rich 
squirearchy, who visited London during 
the sporting season. This hotel was fre- 
quently so crowded that a bed could not 
be obtained for any amount of money: 
but you could always get a very 
plain English dinner, an excellent bottle 
of port, and some famous gin punch. 


The sneer at “men with not very 
clean hands” was wholly undeserved. 
No portals in London were more 
jealously guarded than Limmer’s, and 
only sportsmen of umblemished repu- 
tation were permitted to make their 
books there. But then Gronow was 
not a racing man, and probably did 
not visit the place twice in his life. 

Limmer’s entered upon the meridian 
of its fame between 1825 and 1830. 
It was now far more than a midnight 
Tattersall’s ; for, while the one 
Corner was concerned only with 
equine matters, that of Conduit and 
George Streets ranked as the fountain- 
head of every species of sport, legiti- 
mate and occasionally otherwise, from 

















hunting and racing down to dog- 
fighting and badger-drawing, being 
moreover justly renowned for wines 
and dinners, and a place of residence 
much sought after by young gentle- 
men with cash or its equivalents. 
All ranks and every type of sporting 
character met in Limmer’s on a more or 
less familiar footing ; but a man must 
be known and proved before he was 
made free of that strange circle. The 
unwelcome guest was soon impressed 
with a sense of his own temerity ; 
the regular patrons utterly ignored 
him, the waiters served him tardily 
with cold viands and mulcted him in 
atrocious sums for what they did 
vouchsafe him, and in short he was 
treated so cavalierly, that, were he 
a wise man, he ventured there no 
more. To give anything like a com- 
plete list of Limmer’s celebrated 
frequenters during this flourishing 
period would be impossible within the 
limits of this paper. They were 
as various in position as they were 
in disposition; and it was truly 
said of the house at that time 
that “its quietest and most gentle- 
manlike visitor was a professional 
pugilist, and its rowdiest and worst 
behaved a marquess of ancient family.” 
One need not think very hard to 
discover that the particular nobleman 
referred to was the wild Lord Water- 
ford. This extraordinary character 
for a long while made Limmer’s the 
scene of his impish freaks, and there 
is an old story of one of his adven- 
tures there which cannot be omitted 
from any account of the place. In 
those days the coffee-room was richly 
carpeted, but Lord Waterford, enter- 
ing late one night (as usual keen for 
mischief) deciared that he found the 
temperature insufferably warm, and 
rushing to the fireplace, raked out the 
blazing coals, which he scattered in 
showers about the floor. The costly 
Turkey carpet was completely ruined, 
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and the proprietor roundly swore that 
henceforth his patrons should tread 
upon sanded boards alone. So it 
came to pass that, until the remodel- 
ling of the house in 1876, the only 
carpet in the coffee-rooms was one 
of sand strewn freshly every morning. 
Another prank of Lord Waterford 
was to leap suddenly into the midst of 
a bacchanal party in the bar, disguised 
as the Devil, with horn, hoofs, and 
tail complete, not to mention an 
appalling odour of brimstone. 


The servants of Limmer’s [says a con- 
temporary] were kept in constant fear 
and trembling while the most noble 
Marquess honoured the house with his 
presence ; and he was strongly suspected 
of carrying on his campaign as “ Spring- 
heeled Jack” from these headquarters. 
At least a disguise and accessories such 
as that terror of Middlesex old ladies 
might have worn, were afterwards found 
= the mad lord’s room on the second 

oor. 


If the servants feared Marquess 
Henry, their successors of a later day 
must have looked with equal appre- 
hension upon the eccentric “ Billy” 
Duff, a harum-scarum captain of 
lancers. Is it not chronicled that 
when Captain Duff was kept waiting 
for his dinner one night, he wasted 
no time on verbal remonstrances, but 
coolly whipped out a duelling-pistol 
and shot the lagging clock? This 
shattered timepiece was long pre- 
served as a curiosity, and now hangs 
in the private retreat of a veteran 
Limmerite, side by side with an 
account of the exploit in heroic 
verse. On yet another occasion, Billy 
Duff while returning about one in 
the morning from the neighbouring 
Blue Posts to Limmer’s, encountered 
a Highland piper. His patriotism 


was at once aroused. To quote from 
an account of the affair published 
anonymously some years ago: 
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Billy at once pressed the piper into his 
service, and brought him with him into 
the coffee-room. Telling him to strike 
rp the then popular Highland fling, our 

ighlander, while the piper skirled away, 
divested himself of his clothing save 
his shirt, and to the droning, shrieking 
accompaniment struck out into his 
native dance, performing the wildest 
— and yelling like a demoniac 

the time. It was too much even 
for John Collins, used as he was to the 
pranks of his patrons. “I never saw 
the like of it in all my born days,” he 
used to say when telling the story; 
“ and would you believe it ?—I saw some 
of the women servants peeping in at the 
door and laughing. For my part I went 
off to my pantry, and left ’em to it; and 
there they was, pipin’ and screechin’ and 
dancin’, till broad daylight.” 


Before dealing with the discreet 
John Collins, or with some of his more 
distinguished patrons and friends, a 
few words as to the general appear- 
ance of Limmer’s in its palmy days may 
not be amiss. The house remained 
just as it had been in the days of 
the Regency, the public rooms low- 
ceilinged, dingy, and ill-lighted, their 
atmosphere ever laden with the odour 
of cigars and spirits, wines and 
dinners ; while the private rooms 
were little more than exaggerated 
cupboards, and reminded more than 
one honest squire of the Priest’s 
Hole in his old country home. But 
far from complaining of these dis- 
comforts, the dwellers at Limmer’s 
deemed themselves lucky to have se- 
cured a shelter under such a roof. 
This feeling was partly due, no doubt, 
to the idea that to live there was to 
have one’s finger upon the pulse of 
the sporting world, but also in a 
great degree to that reverence for 
old associations which is a fine char- 
acteristic of the young Briton. 
Your rich squire, or dashing soldier, 
clung to his dark, uncomfortable 


bedroom there, just as to-day many 
prefers the antiquated 
the 


a bachelor 


chambers of Temple to the 
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smartest rooms with all the most 
modern appliances in St. James's or 
Mayfair. County magnates rubbed 
shoulders with reckless gamblers and 
ruined dandies in those long, gloomy 
passages. In one room lodged Lord 
Althorp (afterwards Lord Spencer) 
leader of the House of Commons, 
and the most popular man in London; 
in the next apartment was installed 
Facer Wellesley, who was said to owe 
£7,000 for his tavern-bill, and who 
never missed a prize-fight or wore 
a pair of gloves twice. Lord Lytton 
makes his Squire Hazeldean in My 
Nove. put up there, and many of 
Whyte Melville’s characters found it 
a congenial haven, as witness the fol- 
lowing passage from Titpury Noo: 


We were to take our departure from 
Limmer’s, that uncertain hostelry whose 
doors, like those of another much- 
thronged locality, stand open night and 
day. In fact so careless are its inhab- 
itants of times and seasons, that I well 
remember one of its most constant fre- 
quenters giving as a reason for his 
preference that he could not enjoy else- 
where the solid comfort of never knowing 
what o'clock it was. ‘I sleep,” he said, 
“ till I feel inclined to get up. My bed- 
room always requires candles ; and when 
I come down and order breakfast, after 
the rest of the world have dined, the 
waiter looks as little surprised as if ten 
o’clock at night was the usual time for 
everyone to begin the day.” 


The candles, and afterwards the 
gaslights, in the coffee-rooms and bar 
were, like the iamp of Vesta, never 
extinguished ; and it was the usual 
thing to find a party of young roy- 
sterers, who had slumbered all day 
after a night at Jem Burn’s, or some 
Regent Street gambling-hell, sitting 
down to breakfast at eight in the 
evening, while the other guests of 
the house were enjoying a quiet 
dinner before going to ball or opera. 
Evening clothes became almost the 
uniform of these careless livers, and 














the late Mr. Charles Wemyss humor- 
ously observed that he “found Lim- 
mer’s the cheapest place in London 
to stay at, for one never had occasion 
to wear anything there but a dress- 
suit.” 

From six until ten in the evening 
was generally the most crowded time 
in the sanded coffee-rooms, and during 
those hours most of the big bets were 
made, the plungers as a rule belong- 
ing to the brigade that slept during 
the day. But at no time, night or 
day, was the place empty, and many 
of the old and knowing sportsmen, 
who had long since sown their wild 
oats, gathered of an afternoon at the 
Conduit Street windows, or in a 
famous recess, panelled with mirrors 
at the end of the larger coffee-room. 
In that recess it has been said that, 
“‘ More prize-fight matches were made 
than in all the other sporting houses 
of London together, and more fortunes 
lost and won over Derbys and Ascots 
and Legers than at the rooms at 
Newmarket or Doncaster.” A num- 
ber of tables were scattered about 
the three apartments, and as evening 
approached these were occupied by 
various groups, indulging in refresh- 
ment, casual conversation, or busi- 
ness. Business at Limmer’s included 
not only matters directly related to 
sport, but also nightly committees of 
ways and means, summoned by those 
who had been jilted by the fickle 
deity and found it necessary to re- 
plenish their purses at short notice. 
Then there was calling in hot haste 
for pens, ink, and stamped paper, 
and young Antonios obligingly signed 
bills of mutual accommodation, pend- 
ing visits to different parts of Jewry 
on the morrow. These scraps of 
paper frequently got the youngsters 
into serious trouble, and sometimes 
the minions of Cursitor Street suc- 
ceeded in making their way into the 
sacred precincts for the purpose of 
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serving their abhorred writs. But 


Limmer’s stood staunchly by its 
friends, and it was for emergencies 
such as this that what was known 
as a secret passage existed, by which 
the prey might elude the bailiffs’ vigi- 
lence. This mysterious exit was, it is 
said, a trap-door hidden by a wine- 
cask, and leading from the cellars of 
the tavern into those of a friendly 
wine-merchant in New Bond Street. 
There is a wine-merchant in New 
Bond Street still, a few doors above 
Conduit Street. John Collins, the 
head-waiter, acted as master of the 
ceremonies during these disappear- 
ances, which troubled the merry 
crowd in the rooms overhead not a 
whit. Had the victim been taken, 
immediate efforts would have been 
made for his release, headed by 
kindly Lord Spencer, always fore- 
most in such cases; but if the eva- 
sion proved successful, the business 
in the coffee-room continued uninter- 
rupted, save for a little chaff at the 
bailiffs’ expense. 

As the night grew older, and the 
rooms filled, there was naturally a 
great deal of noise and excitement. 
There were the racing tables, the 
prize-ring tables, and the tables pat- 
ronised by other interests. Yonder, 
for instance, sat a hunting group, 
ruddy squires, or smart young guards- 
men, exchanging the gossip of the 
Shires, and drinking to a good season 
and the tardy appearance of “them 
stinkin’ vi’lets.” There, a prize-fight 
was in process of arrangement, with 
such genii of the ring as Sir St. 
Vincent Cotton, Parson’ Ambrose, 
Tom Crommelin, and Lord Longford 
in earnest consultation, and certain 
unsavoury-looking characters were 
hovering about to hear the earliest 
result, not unwatched by John 
Collins and his assistants. Some of 
these humbler devotees of the ring, 
however, were, as much above sus- 
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picion as Lord Spencer himself, a 
notable example being the renowned 
Jem Burn, saloon-keeper in Windmill 
Street, who, followed by a bull-dog 
as thick set and varmint-looking as 
himself, came and went as he chose 
at Limmer’s. Of the racing patrons 
of the place I am permitted to quote 
the following summary, written by 
a veteran of the coffee-rooms. 


As night falls there is a motley gather- 
ing of sporting men to see what is going 
on in Conduit Street. Among them 
comes Mr. Greville, with his blue even- 
ing coat and brass buttons, and with the 
knob of his stick perpetually held up to 
his lips. He asks oe a modest £1,000 to 
£20 about Alarm for the Cambridgeshire, 
while Tom Crommelin is eagerly booking 
£1,000 to £380 at the other end of the 
room. In Fatty Sutherland’s ample arm- 
chair sits Mr. Drinkald enthroned, never 
forgetting that, although now abdomine 
tardus, fe was once an Eton boy, and 
reminding those who have patience to 
listen that ‘‘ Drinky had a capital father 
and has still a capital uncle.” The im- 
petuous Long Captain, once known by 
the patronymic of Higgins, but dying 
with that of Brabazon, is there, in his 
never-doffed long frock-coat, and with an 
elastic thousand still left to lay against 
some horse, in connection with which he 
discerns, or, in his easily-roused sus- 
picion, fancies he discerns, a faint scent 
of carrion, Lord Winchelsea has just 
finished dinner at the table adjoining the 
column farthest from the fireplace, and 
proclaims his anxiety to lay £5,000 to 
£4,000 on the field. Old Justice, with 
his lame leg and his open book in hand, 
hobbles hither and thither with a list of 
dead 'uns up his sleeve, and an anxiety 
to lay which scares away even the un- 
sophisticated young backer who had 
found his way into that dangerous com- 
pany from the Isis or the Cam. Even 
the stately Lord George Bentinck may 
occasionally be seen, in his green cut- 
away Newmarket coat, and stiff white 
cravat, followed by his commission-agent 
Harry Hill, a shambling figure in shabby 
black, or accompanied by his handsome 
young friend, Frank Villiers. Fred 

enis is in earnest conversation with 
Rudston Read, who, fresh from York and 
Malton, has not a little to tell about the 
merits of Scott's lot. There are also 
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Dollar Scott, and Je Ives with his 
restless eyes. Lord Chesterfield and 
Colonel Forester come in from a trial, 
which may possibly add a Mrs. Taft or a 
Bathilde to the scroll of Cesarewitch or 
Cambridgeshire winners. Lord Derby 
and Colonel Anson are anxiously watch- 
ing the mancuvres of their commissioner 
to whom they have entrusted the manipu- 
lation of Scott’s Derby favourite, against 
whom Sir Joseph Hawley has just laid 
£5,000 to £200. Seated. upon a table, 
with his legs dangling, the late Lord 
Caledon, universally greeted by his 
friends as Pikey, might be seen at all 
hours of the day or night, with droll Irish 
face and merry eyes twinkling, as Mucker 
Gordon regales him with the last hunting 
joke from Chipping Norton. In one 
window stood Colonel Ouseley Higgins, 
Captain William Peel, and Captain 
Josey Little, debating head to head 
how the means were to be found to run 
Pioneer for the Worcester steeplechase. 
At the table farthest from the Conduit 
Street windows was seated Jack Mytton, 
with ample shirt-sleeves rolled back, and 
@ snowy expanse of shirt-bosom upon 
which mice might have run races. 


Jack Mytton was equally ready to 
squander his rapidly diminishing 
fortune upon ring or racecourse, and 
after a cup of coffee to clear his head 
from the morning revels, he was 
accustomed to stalk about the rooms, 
staking fistfuls of banknotes; and 
there were not a few who waited but 
the chance to pounce upon poor Jack. 
The time was not far distant, when, 
ruined in mind and body, Mytton 
was forced to seek a refuge abroad, 
and in Surtees’s Lire or Nimpop 
we read how the fugitive found a 
last asylum with Mr. Apperley at 
Boulogne. Such tragedies were in- 
evitable in a society like that which 
met at Limmer’s; but sometimes the 
last grim scene was enacted even 
within the walls of the old tavern. 
There were many sad deaths in the 
dark little rooms upstairs, and one 
or two suicides of ruined sportsmen. 
Poor Berkeley Craven ate his last 
dinner at Limmer’s, the evening 

















before Bay Middleton’s Derby victory 
of 1836 drove him to self-destruction. 
On the other hand, the house has 
been the scene of numerous reforma- 
tions, and not a few young rakes, 
rescued from the spunging-house and 
given a new start in life by relatives 
and friends, have celebrated their 
amendment by a farewell feast in 
the sanded coffee-room, and a princely 
“tip” to John Collins, or to Sam, 
his equally discreet, but less genial 
successor. Years afterwards, it was 
the dear delight of these honest 
gentlemen to revisit the scene of 
their youthful extravagance, and to 
discuss with Old John or Sam the 
vanished glories of the past, when 
they too had heard the chimes at 
midnight. 

Through the bustle and confusion 
of Limmer’s John Collins trotted 
serenely in his noiseless pumps, 
directing his assistants Peter and 
Henry, exchanging chaff with one 
table, pacifying impatient would-be 
diners at another, and mixing pick- 
me-ups of the kind named after him 
for the dejected revellers at a third. 
This world-renowned beverage, still 
popular in America, and not forgotten 
upon this side of the Atlantic, was 
compounded of gin, soda-water, ice, 
lemon, and sugar. John was a little, 
round, rosy-gilled body, whose aspect 
suggested his contemporary of Fleet 
Street, that other plump head-waiter 
sung of by Will Waterproof. He of 
Conduit Street had his laureates too ; 
and thanks to the loving research of 
the Honble. Frederick Cadogan, I 
am enabled to give some of the verses 
of the song written in Old John’s 
honour. 


The authorship of the lines [says Mr. 
Cadogan] we commonly attributed to 
Charles and Frank Sheridan (sons of 
Tom Sheridan, and grandsons of Richard 
Brinsley), and many thought that their 
sister Mrs. Blackwood, Lord Dufferin’s 
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mother, had several fingers in the pie. 
Lord Dufferin was cenvinced that the 


song emanated from his family. The 
vane were never published, and although 
I made diligent enquiry among my con- 
temporaries I had the greatest difficulty 
in running seven of the stanzas to earth ; 
the remainder are, I fear, lost. 


It was a tradition at Limmer’s in 
Whyte Melville’s time that the song 
was written by the Sheridans to 
while away a tedious and rainy 
morning, and that the names of 
nearly all the frequenters of the place 
were introduced. Its popularity was 
assured from the first, and it was 
lustily trolled to the well-known air 
of Jenny Jonzs. The following are 
the verses preserved from oblivion by 
Mr. Cadogan. 


My name is John Collins, head-waiter 
at Limmer’s 
The corner of Conduit Street, Han- 
over square ; 
My chief occupation is filling of brim- 
mers 
To solace young gentlemen laden 
with care, 


Mrs. Cole sells kid gloves for to go to 
the opera, 
Whilst Peter sits scratching his head 
at the bar; 
And Henry, I think, should behave 
his self properer, 
Who'll give on the sly a Havanna 
cigar. 


Our Peter he wished to be clerk at St. 
George’s ; 
But the Rector he said that those 
sorts of men, 
Who could callously view our young 
gentlemen’s orgies, 
Would be calling Coming ! instead 
of Amen ; 


That he'd register marriage as Brandy- 
and Water, 
And indecently enter a birth as a Go, 
And in short, tho’ in Heav’n they have 
Peter for porter, 
*Twas not that sort of Peter,—so he 
would not do. 
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My ale-cup’s the best that ever you 
tasted 


Mr. Frank always drinks my gin- 
punch when he smokes ; 
I gy every joint that ever was 


And give you a wrinkle or two on 
the Oaks. 


I'm old, but I’m hearty; I’m grey, but 
I’m merry ; 
I don’t wish to go, and few wish me 
one ; 
Shall I bring you a pint, or a bottle of 
sherry, 
To drink the good health, and long 
life of Old John ? 
* > * 


* * 
There’s Lewis Ricardo, so full of 
bravado ; 
And sweet Spencer Cowper,—a blond 
I declare ; 
There’s profligate Punch, who's so fond 
of his lunch ; 


And conkey Jim Howard, who ne’er 
knows despair. 


Mrs. Cole was the housekeeper ; 
Peter, the rejected of St. George’s, 
and Henry, were John Collins’s as- 
sistants. As for the four cronies 
who are grouped together in the final 
stanza, Lewis Ricardo was a son of 
David Ricardo; Spencer Cowper was 
Lord Palmerston’s stepson and private 
secretary, married D’Orsay’s widow, 
and sold Sandringham to the present 
King; while care-defying and conkey 
Jim Howard stands revealed as a son 
of the sixteenth Earl of Suffolk who 
married a daughter of the third Mar- 
quess of Lansdowne, and was made a 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests. 
Under the disguise of profligate Punch 
we recognise Mr. Charles Greville, 
sportsman, diarist, dandy, and clerk to 
the Privy Council. The epithet pro- 
Jfligate seems hardly suitable to the dis- 
creet young man with the “ somewhat 
square and sturdy figure, adorned by 
a face both solid and refined; noble 
in its outline, the mouth tense and 
exquisitely chiselled,” who then, and 
for many years thereafter, was one of 
the daily guests at Limmer’s. When 





the song was written, however 
Charles Greville’s position, as con- 
fidant and racing manager to the 
Duke of York, may have led his 
friends to banteringly regard him as 
a species of Poins. The nickname 
Punch was a survival from his school- 
days; in his declining years he was 
known as the Gruncher. At Limmer’s 
most of the young men had nick- 
names, some far from complimentary 
to their owners. 

After the Crimea and the Mutiny 
a notable change began to appear in 
the character of those who patronised 
the old tavern. John Collins retired 
upon a pension, and in the seclusion 
of Hampstead (where he was once 
visited by Dickens) mourned over 
the degeneracy of those whom he 
described “as the new young gentle- 
men.” There was less indiscriminate 
drinking at Limmer’s, earlier hours 
were kept, and while racing still held 
its own, the patrons of pugilism and 
dog-fighting grew fewer and fewer. 
In their place came hunting-men, 
who could not afford to give up their 
nights to punch-bowl and gambling- 
hell, and steeplechasing afforded a 
sort of neutral ground upon which 
the old hard-betting and the new 
hard-riding elements could mix agree- 
ably. But in truth, the need for such 
places as Limmer’s was rapidly dying 
out. Clubs were everywhere luring 
the racing-men away, and the pam- 
pered generation, then growing up, 
was learning to regard with horror 
such stuffy old places, and to look 
for modern luxuries in the hotels 
which it patronised. A few ancient 
friends stuck to the house to the 
last; but the advent of what is 
termed “‘an up-to-date and progres- 
sive management” sealed the fate of 
Limmer’s, as it had been since the 
days of George the Third. It was 
decided to tear down the centenarian 
tavern, and bid for fashionable favour 
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with an imposing hotel, “built and 
conducted on the most modern prin- 
ciples.” When the ill news went 
forth, there arose from all parts of 
Britain, and even from the distant 
colonies, a chorus of protest; but in 
spite of this the transformation took 
place in 1876, after a curious auction, 
at which many relics of the house, 
intrinsically worthless but endeared 
to Limmerites by countless associa- 
tions, were sold at fancy prices. You 
may stumble upon some of them yet 
in country-houses, clubs, or mess- 
rooms, where the clock shot by Billy 
Duff, or the high-backed chair from 
which Assassin Smith, mimicking his 
reverend parent, was accustomed to 
read prayers, with Tae Racine 
CaLENDAR for a prayer-book and 
John @ollins as clerk, are lovingly 
preserved. When the new Limmer’s 
was opened, sanded floors, dark wains- 
cotted rooms, and winding passages, 
had given place to broad staircases, 
well-lit apartments, and carpets 
costlier than that burnt by the wild 
Lord Waterford. The Old Brigade 
scowled upon all this splendour, and 
prophesied that the house would 
not long survive its metamorphosis. 
There was something magical in the 
very name of Limmer’s, however, and 
a glamour must have hung still about 
the corner of Conduit Street, for many 
of the old patrons continued to visit 
it to the last, ordering their plain 
English dishes and sound wines, and 
bringing their sons, who in turn gave 
the renovated tavern a high reputa- 
tion for its Service dinners. Certain 
societies, also, of a pleasant, old-world 
character, were used to meet there, 
particularly Ye Sette of Odd Volumes, 
which, with its varied membership 
of bibliophiles, artists, and authors, 
foregathered monthly for feasting and 
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discussion, until the recent closing of 
those hospitable doors left the Sette 
temporarily without a shelf to rest 
upon. 

When the bells of St. George's, 
Hanover Square, rang out a welcome 
to the year 1904, old residents of the 
neighbourhood maintain that a strain 
of sadness mingled with the joyous 
notes, as though the grey Georgian 
temple were mourning for its departed 
neighbour across the way. For an- 
tagonistic as church and tavern might 
have been supposed to be, there long 
existed an informal, but none the less 
cordial alliance between them. Many 
a bridegroom, due on the morrow at 
St. George’s, gave his last bachelor 
supper at Limmer’s, and dressed by 
candlelight for his wedding in one of 
the gloomy bedrooms upstairs. And 
in the coffee-room the friends of the 
happy man were wont, in the old 
days, to hold a mock wake, after they 
had seen “the dear departed ” drive 
away from St. George’s porticoed 
front, with his bride by his side. 
Time was when the dandies, lounging 
in Limmer’s windows, and watching 
somewhat superciliously the wedding 
parties on their way, would have 
thought it far more likely that the 
fashionable church should be torn 
down, than that “the first sporting 
tavern in the world” should shut its 
doors for ever. But inexorable Fate 
has called the reckoning. Not only 
is the old house dead, with all its 
memories and associations, but its 
very name has been blotted out from 
the list of London’s landmarks. It 
is, now—alas the day!—a _piano- 
warehouse, and Limmer’s has gone to 
join the Tabard, the Boar’s Head, the 
Mermaid, and many another famous 
tavern where the men of old gloried 
and drank deep. 

GERALD BRENAN. 





Jock Freeman took his bruised 
heart and his fishing-rods to that 
Highland village with the unmanage- 
able Gaelic name, and hoped that in 
about a month he might forget 
Ruby Grayne and be as he was be- 
fore he had known her. The trouble 
was that she was no longer Ruby 
Grayne. 

It was clear to him now that she 
had played with him. Sitting amid 
the heather and fighting the midges, 
he perceived that she was common- 
place or worse, as well as lovely and 
irresistible. All that cant of hers 
two or three weeks before her mar- 
riage was just the easy flow of words 
from a practised tongue. ‘I’m dread- 
fully ashamed of myself if I have 
made you think of me like that,” she 
had said. “ I—I had no idea of it, 
and I do so want you to say you 
forgive me and, if you can, to wish 
me happiness and the other usual 
things. Irespect you very very much 
and—so would Hector if he knew 
you. I ought to have told you about 
our engagement ; I know I ought, but 
something in me wouldn’t let me. 
Mamma says I’m a little fiend, and 
at times I believe I am one; but I 
suffer for it always and—and if that’s 
any consolation to you, you have it.” 
This and more she had said to him, 
he aching and stunned and furious ; 
furious with Fate rather than with 
Ruby herself, in whose blue eyes 
there were the most beautiful tears 
the world had ever seen. 

She could talk, — there was no 
question of that. Before they thus 
parted, of course for ever, she made 
him understand that it was the 
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fascination of his own personality 
that had led her into temptation and 
another of her fits of fiendishness. 
Those clandestine meetings on Wands- 
worth Common were so many tributes 
to his attractiveness. And yet at the 
very time when she had encouraged 
him into an intimacy which, for him 
at any rate, had but one meaning, she 
was drifting fast towards the altar and 
a certain Hector Maclean. Her banns 
had been published for the first and 
the second time. It was certainly 
monstrous of her ; nevertheless he had 
forgiven her, and reserved his ani- 
mosity for Fate itself. Never had he 
so yearned to fold her in his arms 
as when, with a winsome little chok- 
ing effort, she had begged him to 
think as kindly of her as possible. 
“T couldn’t—help it,” she said, stam- 
meringly, as if her heart was as 
broken as her phrases. 

He took credit to himself that he 
had held his impulses in a curb of 
steel. He asked almost calmly about 
this same enviable Hector, putting 
the question with gravity, as if he 
were a sort of guardian of her happi- 
ness. Hector Maclean was a school- 
master devoted to mathematics. The 
holidays were at hand ; they were to 
be married early in August, when 
there was no particular call upon him 
for mathematics. ‘We have known 
each other a long time and—and my 
mother would be very grieved if I 
were to do anything to interfere with 
the arrangement.” He had flashed 
out at that. Was it to be supposed 
that she was a martyr to duty? It 
appeared not. “Of cowrse I like 
him,” she replied gently. “ One likes 
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many people. I could almost wish 
it were not so.” 

And then, with a tragic pressure 
of her hand,—that dear passive little 
hand at which he had so often gazed 
with thoughts that trembled towards 
candid expression—he had made his 
farewell. He had left her in the 
gorse, humbled and for the moment 
miserable enough. And now he was 
at the Home of. the Deceivers, this 
Highland village at the end of a 
gleaming sea-loch, with garish yellow 
weed to its rocks at the fall of every 
tide, and knew, with a sense of bitter- 
ness and exasperation which much 
impeded his skill as an angler, that 
he had been fooled for a long month 
and that he could have come to no 
more suitable spot for his sackcloth 
and ashes. 

This, too, was her doing as much as 
anyone’s. He had laughed aloud, to 
the confusion of the curlew, when the 
realisation of it came upon him one 
blustering morning, just when, he 
reckoned, Ruby was signing herself 
Maclean for the first time in her 
ambiguous young life. They had 
talked together of many things dur- 
ing those sweet secret hours which 
she ought to have used more grace- 
fully; of psychology, of the latest 
novel, and of places which it would 
be altogether delightful to see in 
common; and Ruby had named this 
Highland village as the spot which 
had made the fairest mark on her 
memory, and the one which she most 
desired to revisit. She had written 
its long name in his pocket-book, and 
he had determined to see it with her 
eyes as well as with his own; per- 
haps—who knows !—they might some 
day see it together. He remembered 


now that she had shrunk a little when 
he ventured that suggestion, one of 
the many feelers towards the future 
which his heart had sent forth. And 
then she had forced a daring little 
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laugh: “Yes—why not? she had 
said, and promptly turned the con- 
versation. 

Jock had endured a fortnight in 
the Highland village. He was in the 
house of one Ferguson, flesher and 
cobbler; his body and sole were 
therefore both, to repeat Mrs. Fergu- 
son’s seasoned week-day witticism, in 
a fine situation for repairs. Fergu- 
son was a little bent man with white 
eyebrows and a mouth that seemed to 
be for ever smiling ; it smiled on the 
very sheep he coaxed from the tiny 
paddock in front of the house to 
the shed of doom in one corner. His 
wife was huge, generally with bared 
mahogany-coloured arms, and a pecu- 
liar habit of snuffing which she had 
inherited from the Macphies. In 
the more reconciled of his moments 
Jock found diversion in Mrs. Fergu- 
son (née Flora Macphie) and her 
surprising nose-quill. But though 
moderately jocose on week-days, Mrs. 
Ferguson was the most rigid of Sab- 
batarians. “Och, ye wicked bodies, 
sort your ways!” he had heard her 
gasp at the quacking ducks on a 
Sunday. She purred hymn-tunes in 
a whisper on Sunday evenings. At 
bedtime, on Sundays, Ferguson the 
flesher prayed long and loud in a 
sonorous voice which penetrated to 
Jock’s staid parlour like light itself. 
“ And, oh Lord, have a care in Thy 
goodness of our dear son Robin, so 
far away from his parents in that 
great island of Australia which will 
be better known to Thee than to the 
likes of us. Keep him from the paths 
of evildoers and tak’ not his health 
from him ”—and so on and so on. 

Mrs. Ferguson reproved Jock for 
his abstention from kirk on his first 
Sunday in the Home of the Deceivers. 
“Tt’s like refusing a precious gift, 
Mr. Freeman. I’m sure you'd be 
the better of it, sir. Jordan’s milk 
and honey flowing past your very 
BB 2 
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shoe-tips, and ye'll no stoop to tak’ 
a cupful o’ it!” That made Jock 
smile. He went off and worshipped 
in his own way on a hooked mountain- 
top whence he recognised certain 
features in the broad prospect of sea 
and land which Ruby had limned for 
him. There was the Fairies’ hillock 
for instance in a hollow to the north, 
with the two fir trees on it. The 
trees were a man and his wife 
who offended the fairies by planting 
potatoes in the roof of their subter- 
ranean dwelling. The fairies had 
protested and warned them, but they 
were a sceptical as well as an obsti- 
nate couple; and so one day the 
fairies went elsewhere ia a huff, the 
cottage of the two Maclachlans and 
the two Maclachlans themselves dis- 
appeared, and two stout trees alone 
marked the site. There was also the 
Loch of the Five Fingers, an inlet 
with five branches. Ruby and her 
brother, the naval lieutenant, had 
had great times cruising about that 
loch, Ruby in a red Tam O’Shanter. 
She had asked Jock if he thought 
she would still look nice in a red 
cap, and of course he had replied 
that she would look beautiful in any- 
thing. So passed the first Sunday, 
in a haze of reprehensible visions 
and memories. No wonder Mrs. 
Ferguson felt justified of her re- 
proofs when she marked the gloom 
of his countenance upon his return 
to the bannocks, mutton chops, and 
tea of his evening meal. It was then 
that Jock heard the flesher pray so 
earnestly for his absent son Robin. 

The second Sunday was a fierce 
black day with a white wrath of 
water on all the shore visible from 
the Home of the Deceivers. The 
rain came in passionate roaring 
bursts, and, looking at the gloom 
and frenzy on the mountains and 
the coast, Jock told himself he was 
an idiot to mew himself up in such 


a depressing corner of the kingdom. 
This time it was Ferguson the flesher 
who pleaded for his soul’s salvation. 
He tapped at the parlour-door and 
entered, smiling and deferential. He 
was in solemn black like the moun- 
tains. “Ay,” he said, and “ay” 
again to Jock’s comments on the 
weather. Jock forgot himself so far 
as to point to the whiskey on the 
side table, and suggest a dram. That 
brought Ferguson the flesher to the 
Evangelising level in an _ instant. 
“No, indeed, sir,” he said; “I’m 
no touching a drop the morn. And 
I was thinking that maybe ye’re for- 
getting the day yerself, Mr. Freeman, 
—the Lord’s own day to keep it holy. 
Six days shalt thou labour and do all 
that it becomes a mon to do, but 
they'll be talking in the village, sir, 
if ye despise the kirk on the Sabbath. 
The Minister himself was saying when 
he called to buy his bit joint on Fri- 
day”—“ You can tell the Minister 
to mind his own business and leave 
me to mind mine,” interrupted Jock 
testily. “ But what was the Minister 
saying then, Mr. Ferguson?” “In- 
deed, sir,” continued the flesher, smil- 
ing on, “it was only this: he was 
asking how any gentleman that did 
not attend the kirk on the Sabbath 
could expect a fine run of fish on 
Monday. But maybe he was wrong, 
whatever, with this weather and all.” 
The flesher’s elbow nudged the door 
to a close, he glanced at the bottle, 
and his smile was so arch that Jock 
poured whiskey for him without hesi- 
tation this time, and gave him smile 
for smile. “I’m no for the kirk to- 
day either, Mr. Ferguson,” he said. 
And the flesher licked his lips fur- 
tively and remarked in a whisper 
that perhaps Jock had had a college 
education as good as the Minister’s, 
and might know as much about 
things spiritual as the Minister him- 
self. “Mr. Davidson’s a fine mon, 
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Mr. Freeman, and he drums at the 
Almighty as I'd no dare do; but he 
sends his boots to the toon to be 
pieced. I’m no blaming ye, sir. The 
same kind of oil doesna suit every 
mon’s lamp.” 

There was so rich a run of sea- 
trout on the Tuesday following this 
second Sunday at the Home of the 
Deceivers that Jock had less difficulty 
in keeping his mind off Ruby. She 
had fooled him, no doubt of that; 
but this day he was standing no 
foolery from anything that lived, 
and especially not from the trout. 
He brought back a basket of eight 
goodly fish, and he was in spirits 
which might almost be called high. 
Mrs. Ferguson welcomed him with 
great joy. Any gratuitous addition 
to the larder would have covered her 
spacious countenance with the sun- 
shine of temporary exultation. She 
patted him on the shoulder with the 
glee of an amiable giantess, “ You're 
a real grand fisherman, sir,” she said, 
“and I’m sure there'll be none so 
clever wi’ the rod and the flees all 
up the Dolpie River. There’s some 
visitors come to the Bay Hotel, they 
tell me, and it’s yourself, Mr. Free- 
man, they'll be in the right of it 
to ask for the way to catch such 


bonnie fish, They're no wee at 
all, indeed they are not.” “The 
visitors!” suggested Jock. “ Ay, 


the visitors, Mr. Freeman; but it’s 
the fish I’m meaning. They two up 
at the hotel are just a couple of 
young bodies beginning the trials of 
the matrimonial life. Weel a weel! 
tis little they know of those same 
trials yet. I’m no complaining of 
Ferguson, but if it wasna for poor 
Robin across the water I’d as soon 
be little Flora Macphie again, with 
the simple mind on me I had when 
I was a lassie, as be what I am, what- 
ever, and that’s no small thing, Mr. 
Freeman, as ye can see for yourself.” 
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Mrs. Ferguson was a good-hearted 
bright creature on a Tuesday, with 
those ten pounds of fish for nothing 
glittering under her eyes, beautiful in 
death. 

Jock ate his luncheon and asked 
no questions about the newcomers at 
the hotel. He might well have been 
inquisitive. The hotel had been 
empty all these days of his sojourn 
in the Home of the Deceivers. It 
had electric bells, bathrooms, and 
three pert young women (from 
Glasgow) in caps, to wait upon the 
visitors who did not come to it; and 
Mr. Roderick Grant, its landlord, had 
blank bills with items thereupon of 
every kind, from postage stamps to 
sundries. He was a furious man, 
was Mr. Grant, these three past 
weeks. There were visitors elsewhere, 
but none came to the Home of the 
Deceivers. It was just as if they 
knew the English meaning of the 
long Gaelic name of the village and 
were alarmed by it, before experience 
had taught them about Mr. Grant’s 
audacity as a bill-compiler. But all 
this was nothing to Jock, who had 
his own tribulations to digest. The 
Home of the Deceivers might starve 
for lack of Sassenach strangers for all 
the concern he felt in its fate. Per- 
sonal humiliation had made him 
selfish to that extent. 

But after luncheon he went out 
again with his rod and at a certain 
salmon-pool in the Dolpie, two miles 
up the river from the hotel, he 
chanced upon a little spectacled 
gentleman almost buried in heather, 
earnestly engaged in cutting a fly out 
of the leg of his trousers. It was 
where the bank dropped rather 
abruptly towards the edge of the 
water. Jock well nigh stepped upon 
him ; failing that, he frowned, for 
it was a capital pool and the odds 
were that the water was spoiled by 
this apparition of a man. 
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The little gentleman looked up and 
a singularly winning smile broke 
upon his face. Considering what 
a plain face it was, the smile was 
very remarkable. He was a long- 
eared man of irregular features, 
clean-shaven, with a muddy com- 
plexion. His teeth would have 
shocked any dentist, and excited the 
cupidity of some dentists waiting for 
a patient. In spite of his smile, 
which had an air of inoffensive 
placidity and ease of mind, he irri- 
tated Jock by his appearance quite 
apart from his annoying position on 
the edge of that salmon-pool. Jock had 
several times strolled to the pool just 
on purpose to see the ten pounders 
throw themselves out of the water and 
fall back into it with a resounding flop. 

“Mr. Freeman, I believe,” said the 
little gentleman rising, with the fly 
still in his trousers. “I am very 
glad to meet you.” 

Jock’s response to this greeting was 
not enthusiastic. He gave the other 
a look which said, with unflattering 
directness, ‘“‘ Who the devil may you 
be? ” 

The little gentleman explained. 
“My name is Maclean,” he said. 
“My wife and I are not twenty-four 
hours in the place. You know her, 
I understand? She made enquiries 
as soon as we arrived. She was 
under the impression that you might 
be staying here. I fancy you are old 
acquaintances. I—we—shall be very 
pleased to see you at the hotel, Mr. 
Freeman, unless the attractions of 
sport are of a superior kind.” 

A thunderbolt could scarcely have 
hit Jock harder than these tremen- 
dous words. He stared at Ruby’s 
husband until the latter had done 


speaking. The “Really!” with 
which he acknowledged Hector 
Maclean’s introduction of himself 


was anything but genial. Hector 
Maclean were blind indeed not to 
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see it. He showed that he saw 
it, becoming suddenly crestfallen, 
pathetic, loose-jawed. That curious 
childlike smile of his played over his 
face appealingly, a mere spark of a 
smile now, ready to expire in a 
moment. “I—thought you and my 
wife were friends, Mr. Freeman,” 
said the little gentleman. 

“Yes?” said Jock, partly inclined 
to laugh boisterously and partly 
inclined to rave. 

“ But perhaps,—that is, don’t let 
me waste your time. I’m nothing of 
an angler myself. I like to go off 
with a rod and think. I was con- 
gratulating myself on my happiness 
when I made my first throw just 
now, and I—hooked myself.” 

Jock asked himself what kind of 
a man it was that Ruby had taken 
for a husband and what she meant 
by it. It was becoming amusing. 
That beautiful, straight-limbed, open- 
faced girl with the blue eyes that 
were a world in themselves, the wife 
of this undeveloped or prematurely 
withered stalk of a man! As a 
problem, it was absorbing. What 
did it mean? He apologised for his 
rudeness. “ You took me by surprise, 
Mr. Maclean,” he said; “I didn't 
know you were coming here.” 

“T know,” replied Mr. Maclean, 
cheerful again. “She said it would 
be a surprise to you. My wife has 
many friends ; I, unfortunately, have 
few. My scholastic work has denied 
me such a privilege,—that and other 
responsibilities about which I need 
not trouble you. Er—you will 
permit me to offer you my hand?” 

Jock shook hands with Ruby’s 
husband. It was more mystifying 
than ever. Was the fellow really 
what he assumed to be, or was he 
a Urisk, one of those lubberly inde- 
scribables of the Gaelic imagination 
which haunt the wilds of the High- 
lands, as harmless as slugs ? 











“Pray don’t let me interfere with 
your sport,” Mr. Maclean urged, 
when the formal salutation was over. 
“The sight of the heather and the 
perfume of the bog-myrtle are quite 
sufficient charms for me this after- 
noon.” He clasped his rod as if to 
go, the fly still conspicuous in his 
brown trousers. 

“What is your wife doing this 
afternoon?” asked Jock on impulse, 
putting the question with great 
severity. 

Mr. Maclean’s eyebrows twitched. 
“She is, I believe, writing letters,” 
he replied. “TI am not very well 
acquainted yet with the working of 
her mind, but I am inclined to 
believe that when a woman wishes 
to be alone, she remembers her 
epistolary debts. She was very 
willing that I should make this little 
excursion by myself.” 

“Ha, ha!” laughed Jock. It was 
a hollow demonstration, but it did 
him good. He wanted to laugh 
outright at the preposterousness of 
things in general, including Ruby’s 
husband. Even such a poor com- 
promise with his aspirations was a 
relief. “Oh no,” he added, as Mr. 
Maclean stooped for his basket. “I 
wouldn’t think of taking your place 
here; you've as much right to it as 
I have, I suppose.” 

“ But it is a voluntary surrender,” 
said Mr. Maclean. 

His humility, which was clearly 
innate, touched Jock. “I don’t care 
what it is,” he said. “Do you 
smoke? Let’s have a pipe together. 
Tell me, — is she, — are you both 
happy !” 

In its way this was a great achieve- 
ment for him. He put the question 
without cynicism ; perhaps with more 
curiosity than cordial interest in the 
answer. Yet that was much in him, 


considering what he had said to the 
heather and rocks these two or three 
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past weeks, and the impatience of 
disappointment which was constitu- 
tional in him. 

“Happy!” Mr. Maclean mur- 
mured the word wistfully. He 
looked at the blue sky and the snow- 
white clouds bossed about it; and 
he looked at the darksome pool with 
the alluring spots of foam in its 
backwater; and his smile was 
steeped in the innocence of perfect 
content. “How should I not be 
happy, married to such a wife as 
Ruby, Mr. Freeman?” he retorted, 
looking last at Jack himself. 

Jock nodded. “ Just so,” he said. 

And then Hector Maclean broke 
forth excitedly, with upraised hand, 
his bulrush of a wrist bared as his 
coat-sleeve slipped from it. Jock 
noted the fragility of the man as yet 
another touch of mystery in this 
screaming problem. ‘“ Mr. Freeman,” 
he cried, “though I’ve been brought 
up in England from a child, I am a 
thoroughbred Celt at heart, and I’m 
such a bubbling and overpowering 
well of happiness that I can’t help 
letting it appear toeveryone. You're 
not married, I understand, and so 
you will feel tempted to smile at 
me. Well then, smile. If you can 
believe me, even the world’s mockery 
would have no effect upon me except 
to make me sorry for the world. I’m 
so happy as all that.” 

Jock nodded again, but said noth- 
ing. He was beginning to be awed. 
It was not of himself nor even of Ruby 
that he thought now, only of the 
danger upon which this queer, yet 
impressive, oddity had walked as it 
were blindfold. 

Hector Maclean quivered with 
blissful agitation. He breathed very 
fast, as if such agitation were ex- 
hausting to him. 

“Why has she married him?” 
The question quite abruptly seemed 
to shout itself to Jock. So complete 
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an illusion was it that he flushed as if 
he had actually spoken the words. 

And Hector Maclean answered the 
unuttered enquiry. 

“ Yes,” he said, “I am a true-born 
Celt, with the defects of my qualities 
like other men. No one would think 
it to look at me, but I am the only 
other surviving Maclean of Erseford. 
The present laird is my cousin, a 
great red-headed fellow to whom I 
should be ashamed to show myself. 
Poor fellow, he has an _ incurable 
disease, in spite of his magnificence as 
a man. God knows, I wish him as 
long a life as he can wish for himself, 
but I feel,—you will be generous to 
me, Mr. Freeman, and not smile too 
candidly, I’m sure—I hope that per- 
haps by and by my wife will feel that 
she might have had a worse bargain 
of a husband. 


He wastes no time who tarries 
A moment here to spell the old grey 
stones 
Where high-renowned Macleans and 
stout MacQuarries 
Rehearse their glories and preserve 
their bones. 


That was written about the Macleans 
of Mull, from whom the Erseford 
Macleans are descended. We, too, 
have our honoured tombstones, Mr. 
Freeman, and it makes me swell with 
ancestral pride to think of them. If 
I should have a son—but positively 
I am inexcusable. I’m awa’ this 
minute, as my dear fellow-countrymen 
would say.” 

“No,” exclaimed Jock. He was 
staring at the water and seeing much 
more than its lustrous blackness. 
Was she as bad as all that ? 

“Oh yes, I shall surely go, what- 
ever, this time,” said Hector Maclean, 
with gentle mirth in his eyes, “ espe- 
cially after that cheap brag of mine 
about the blood in my veins. I’m 
not a laird yet, and for Donald’s sake 
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I hope it will be many a year before 
I become one. Between ourselves, 
Mr. Freeman, I am a poor man at 
present, very poor in the mundane 
meaning of the word to have married 
Miss Grayne. I have my old mother 
also to maintain and long may it be 
so; and,—again between ourselves, 
Mr. Freeman—lI supplement my 
scholastic income by a little pen-work. 
You will agree with me that few men 
look less like a poet than I do, and 
yet I write poetry, poetry which 
brings me occasional but useful guineas, 
My wife does not know that she has 
married a rhymer as well as a peda- 
gogue ; I have lacked courage to tell 
her that hitherto. Good-bye, Mr. 
Freeman, and do come and see us. I 
feel better able to write a poem just 
now than to catch a fish.” 

Jock was strung to a point which 
might have set him saying ruinous 
things. These final words of Hector 
Maclean’s, and the merciless illumina- 
tion of Ruby’s character which had 
preceded them, paralysed his tongue 
in the nick of time. He trembled on 
the brink of a brutality. There 
would be a certain fierce satisfaction 
in exposing Ruby to her husband. 
With all her loveliness, she was un- 
worthy to polish the spectacles of this 
very little remnant of the Macleans 
of Erseford. He, in his Fool’s Para- 
dise, was pitiable, but she was dam- 
nable, unless,—unlessshe merely played 
with fire like a child in its nursery, 
because it was a forbidden indul- 
gence. There were such persons. 
Should he or should he not throw the 
poison so ready to his hand into the 
cup of her small husband’s happiness 
and leave inexorable justice to work 
out the sequel ? 

His thoughts were quick, but before 
they could ripen to fruition Hector 
Maclean was in the river. He was 
clumsy, as well as a happy husband 
and a poet. Stepping backwards, he 
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trod in a rut among the heather, over- 
balanced and sprawled into the Dolpie 
with outstretched arms and a subdued 
ery. “Oh, I'm—” he exclaimed 
and that was all. He made a 
sparkling splash under the August 
sunshine as he plunged among the 
salmon; the pool here was from 
ten to twelve feet deep, and the 
water closed darkly over his head 
almost as soon as he was in it. 
The calamity was Jock’s salva- 
tion. It was an exquisite ending to 
about the most enlightening half-hour 
of his lifetime. Before the Dolpie 
had accepted Hector Maclean, with 
the air of a river that having received 
a good thing meant to keep it, Jock 
was laughing gustily. In a woman it 
would have been hysteria ; in him it 
was just the inevitable reaction from 
that state of tragic tension in which 
he had been held for a minute or so. 
He laughed and—peeled off his coat, 
jumped ten feet to a tongue of gravel 
which pushed the Dolpie’s water in a 
strong little stream past the skirts of 
the pool and without much effort 
secured Ruby’s husband and brought 
him ashore. Hector Maclean could 
for a few minutes do nothing except 
splutter and cough and shiver as he 
looked watery gratitude at Jock. “I 
—I”—he gasped. It came out at 
length; “I shall remember this as 
long as I live, Mr. Freeman.” 
“Yes, and so shall I,” said Jock, 
“But can you swim? I thought it 
would never do to wait and see.” 
“N—o, I can’t swim. I am ashamed 
to say so, but there are very few 
things I can do, Mr. F—Freeman.” 
Once again, for the very last time 
in history, Ruby rose before Jock’s 
vision as the desirable goddess of 
girls he had lately believed her to be. 
He came near retorting to Hector 
Maclean that with all his deficiencies 
he had won Ruby, and what more 
did he want than that? ‘ Well, 
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anyway,” he said, “if I were you, I'd 
run home and change. You'll easily 
do that.” 

“ Yes,” said Hector Maclean, “ and 
I shall tell Ruby—” 

“ No,” exclaimed Jock, impera- 
tively. ‘I wouldn’t if I were you. 
Women don’t like their husbands to 
be rescued by other men; at least I 
fancy so. They like them to be up 
to doing their own rescuing. Just 
make a joke of it; you tumbled in 
and scrambled out. It'll be some- 
thing to laugh about for a week. And 
perhaps she won’t be so eager to 
write letters when you go out for a 
solitary ramble, Mr. Maclean. See?” 

That was bitter. As soon as he 
had said it, Jock hoped Ruby’s hus- 
band did not see what he had meant. 
Nor did he. 

“ Yes, yes,” he said, with chatter- 
ing teeth. ‘“I—we—shall see you 
this evening? Do come, Mr. Free- 
man. There is a—a bond between 
us now. I must really run, or I shall 
catch my death of cold.” 

Jock gave Hector Maclean his 
rod, and gave him a grip of the 
hand besides. ‘“ So long!” he said, 
with the grip. “ And—er—Im ex- 
pecting a telegram which may send 
me south immediately. If you don’t 
see me, you'll understand.” 

“Oh!” said Hector Maclean, 
staring ludicrously through his wet 
glasses, which had not left his nose. 

“Go, my good man, go!” said 
Jock. “Of course I'll come round 
if I can. And don’t let on to her 
that I had anything to do with it. 
I'm sure it’s the best way with 
women. Good luck and a hot bath 
to you. Now off you go.” 

Hector Maclean stumbled off. Jock 
watched him; nor did he chuckle 
at the drunken movements of Ruby’s 
husband as he staggered from hole 
to rut. He watched him to the 
mountain shoulder beyond which was 
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the snow-white hotel of Mr. Roderick 
Grant with its electric bells, pert 
young women from Glasgow, and 
Ruby. And then, with long strides, 
he returned to the house of Ferguson 
the flesher. 

Mrs. Ferguson was taking the air 
at the threshold, which she filled 
with astonishing precision. Her ma- 
hogany-coloured arms were folded 
across her portly person. She greeted 
Jock with a beaming nod. “So 
you're back already, Mr. Freeman,” 
she said. “ And now you'll be need- 
ing your tea?” 

“No,” said Jock, “T’ll be needing 
a car for the station instead. I’ve 
heard news. I must pack up. See 
to the car, there’s a good creature 
—may I call you a creature, Mrs. 
Ferguson, on a week-day? You can 
make me a cup of tea if you like 
while I’m packing and they’re getting 
the machine ready.” 

“Dear, dear!” said Mrs. Ferguson. 
“You'll have been getting a message 
then ?” 

“ Yes, a psychical message.” 

“ And you're wet, sir. What have 
you been doing to yourself? You 
look fine though.” 

“Yes,” said Jock. “I’ve had a 
rare good wetting. I’m washed all 
over, but I'll pack up the things wet 
as they are.” With that Jock marched 
up the seven stairs to his low-browed 
bedroom, whistling gaily. 

He changed, packed, drank his tea, 
and got into the machine. Ferguson 
and his wife were very sorry to lose 
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him. “You're a real gentleman, sir 
—you give so little trouble,” said 
Mrs. Ferguson, in the last moments 
of their intercourse. 

“And I won’t make it either, if 
I can help it,” said Jock. 

“I'm sure, sir,” said Mrs. Ferguson, 
with emphasis. 

They saw him into the machine, 
with the gaping-mouthed Peter Mc- 
Gumisky to drive him to the town. 
But Peter was bidden first to call 
at Mr. Roderick Grant’s white hotel 
and leave a letter for Mrs. Maclean. 
It was a very short letter, just this. 


Dear Mrs. Maclean,—So sorry I can’t 
stop here. Don’t you think it’s time 
you began to be a responsible woman ? 
I'm not your keeper, but I will say 
this,—you’ve got a great-hearted hus- 
band and if you wreck his life, you'll 
wreck your own as well and grow into a 
miserable old woman. Good be with you 
both. Your friend, Jock Freeman. 


Peter McGumisky had thought 
Jock a harsh repellant Sassenach 
when he had met him to drive 
him into the Home of the Deceivers, 
but he rated him differently now as 
as he drove him out of the village. 
Jock even hummed a tune when it 
began to rain. 

“Tt’ll be fine weather after the 
shower, sir,” ventured Peter. He 
had supplied that same plaster of 
comfort on the earlier occasion, when 
also it had rained. 

“Showers are splendid things in 
their way,” said Jock. 











SearcHING for a Japanese house 
one makes inquiries, naturally, for a 
garden. Attached to one house there 
was a little garden perhaps three 
yards square. It was not ambitious: 
it did not aspire to rivulets and 
bridges and paraphernalia ; but it 
was perfect. There were little bushes 
of azalea, and primeval-looking mossy 
stones that had all the effect of rocks, 
and a peeping fern, and mother-of- 
thousands, and tufts of grass, and a 
tree of the lovely little camellia 
Sasanqua, with pink blossoms like 
an enormous dog-rose. That garden, 
built up in its mossy court, was a 
pure joy to the eye, but the destined 
house of choice proved, after all, to 
be without a garden. To order 
one seemed the obvious course. Ac- 
cordingly workmen came bearing 
plants with roots enveloped in a ball 
of matting, and they erected the 
garden. They built a pile of rock- 
work, and they planted fern and 
grass and asarum in precisely the 
right places. They made it a back- 
ground of azalea and striped daphne 
till the whole had the air of a rocky 
clearing in a jungle. Then they 
arranged a wilderness of daphne and 
camellia and azalea, and the thing 
was done. The domain also com- 
prised originally two large magnolias, 
an elderly plum, a cherry, a pine, a 
cryptomeria, and a dyspeptic larch, 
while, at the New Year, a pair of 
large Christmas trees were planted in 
the road outside, for luck, being the 
national Japanese charm. The soil of 
the garden was bare, but studded with 
a series of stepping stones with the 
aid of which one could take the air 
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in one’s own territory on emerging 
from the bath in the cool of the 
morning. 

Gradually an increasing familiarity 
with the language enables the domi- 
ciled Englishman to convey to his 
servants the fact that he wishes to 
see gardens. Of course he possesses 
a comic servant. No English book 
about Japan would be complete 
without a comic servant, and much 
facetious Pidgin-English. However, 
the thing has been so overdone that 
henceforth even those fortunate ones 
who have been blessed with comic 
servants, must, in mercy to the world, 
conceal the fact. For, though the 
maker of books seems to ignore the 
fact, it is possible to have too much 
of even the best of things. Accord- 
ingly the wanderer, having conveyed 
his wish, after many amusing mis- 
understandings which a respect for 
originality forbids him to retail, is at 
last taken to various gardens. 

The bland imbecility of the 
Japanese is astonishingly provoking, 
although at the same time the 
highest compliment to the English- 
man’s supposed sagacity; and it 
might make the mildest saint peevish 
to be resolutely carried to the lowest 
tea-houses in the city when he has 
directed his kwrwmaya, amid nod- 
dings of warm and intelligent assent, 
to take him to a garden. 

A Japanese nursery garden is a 
revelation. There, on benches, in 
rows, sit tortured trees in their bowls 
or pans of faience. Their perfection 
is a marvel of patience, requiring 
years for its accomplishment ; some- 
times one man will give as much as 
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thirty years’ attention to a single 
little cherry-tree. Each curve, each 
leaf, each twig has its direction and 
proportion regulated by the most 
rigid and immemorial principles ; and, 
to have any value in Japanese eyes, 
a dwarf must conform absolutely to 
the iron rules laid down by the 
canons of taste in the days when 
Tyeyasu Tokugawa paralysed into an 
adamantine immobility the whole 
artistic and intellectual life of the 
country. The effect, is of course, 
exquisite in its elaborate and rather 
morbid beauty. But it must be said 
that there are many dwarfs, very 
many, which go for low prices, owing 
to the imperfections of their develop- 
ment ; they have a bough, or a bend 
that is not prescribed. Consequently 
the Japanese will buy them,—indeed 
with pleasure—but will not admit 
their claims to be works of art. 
Naturally he will buy them, as, 
even so they are beautiful, and their 
price brings them within range of 
every one’s ambition. So, at home, 
one might buy a Severn instead of 
a Turner, recognising the differences 
clearly, but valuing the cheaper 
picture as highly as it deserves, and 
buying it the more readily for its 
cheapness. However, these Japanese 
trees that fill the gardens are wonder- 
ful with all their imperfections, and 
the untutored savage eye of the 
West entirely fails to see any differ- 
ence between a perfect specimen ten 
inches high, three centuries in age, 
and £30 in price, and its neighbour 
of equal height, of five years’ growth 
and 5/ value. They are all dainty, 
and of every kind. There are 
cherries, plums crowded with blossom, 
chimonanthus, kerria, magnolia, azalea, 
—with gnarled and twisted trunks, 
and, in their season the right num- 
ber of leaves in the right place, and 
a few flowers of the proper shape, 
borne precisely where they ought to 
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be borne. These little trees, so 
different from the inferior specimens 
sent over here to charm inferior 
European taste, diffuse a feeling of 
perfect contentment. They are com- 
pletely satisfying; one can see no 
fault in them anywhere; conse- 
quently, in looking at them one has 
a strange sense of repose. Their 
impeccable curves give the same 
quality of the same soothing appre- 
ciation that one receives from the 
impeccable curves of a paragraph 
in Jane Austen. There is nothing 
either to add or to remove.  Criti- 
cism, therefore, can go to sleep, 
and the soul have complete leisure 
for enjoyment ; whereas, in all other 
pleasures of this diverse world, how- 
ever keen they be, the faculty of 
criticism always remains alert and 
fatiguing. These trees are a lesson 
in satisfaction. 

But the garden has many other 
things. Besides the long rows of 
benches upon which the trees are 
staged in their sizes,—from three 
inches in height to three yards— 
there are many buildings, whose paper 
shutters are slid back to reveal the 
cool matting, the alcove, and picture 
of convention. All round each room 
are little pans containing gardens of 
different sizes. Here is a mossy 
precipice of enormous height, down 
whose face a waterfall foams, while 
from its crannies great gnarled trees 
peep timorously, and all this in a 
pan six inches by eight. Or a stretch 
of park is shown in a tiny pot. 
Ancient twisted planes, with knotted 
boles are dotted over its rise and 
fall, perfect, and venerable, and 
rounded into the perfection of matu- 
rity. Or, through a gorge of terrific 
rocks, whose summits rise to heaven 
in fantastic pinnacles, the eye looks 
away into the stretches of distance, 
beneath a mighty bending thuja 
which casts its dense shadow over 














the ghyll, towards a far-off prospect 
of the Holy Fuji rising above the 
lower hills of his pedestal. This 
garden is somewhat larger; it is at 
least two feet by one, and the cone 
of Fuji is of white, glazed earthen- 
ware. Or perhaps, a mossy stone 
upon a sandy bed mimics a famous 
mountain seen from a river’s margin, 
or a knot of trees a pathless forest. 
In every case it is the incredible 
perfection of long-meditated propor- 
tion that gives the unerring effect 
of immensity. Not all gardens are 
so elaborate. Some merely contain 
a clump of Adonis Amurensis, or a 
wet green rock of quaint shape from 
whose cranny springs a tuft of grass, 
or possibly even a mere bare stone 
of some coveted shape. For Jap- 
anese taste attaches a vast impor- 
tance to stones and their shapes, 
so that often a common pebble, in- 
distinguishable to the untaught eye 
from millions of its cousins, is pain- 
fully sought and purchased for even 
more than £100, while the garden 
that cannot find the precise con- 
figuration of stone to suit its scheme 
must remain incomplete for years, 
until much search has discovered the 
rock, and much money purchased it. 
One river in especial is famous for 
these precious stones. 

The toy gardens are generally, like 
the larger ones, imitations of some 
famous landscape. But almost in- 
variably the rock is there, and the 
creator’s instinct for proportion does 
the work. There are three tiny pink 
plum-trees, pollarded and covered with 
rosy blossom; there is also a clump 
of bamboo an inch in height, and a 
tiny golden bud of Adonis Amurensis. 
These grow on a promontory that 
ends in a titanic rock, on the very 
shore of the sounding sea. And, 
indeed, so marvellously are these 
things placed and fitted, that it would 
be hard, were it not for the disturbing 
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size of the surroundings, not to take 
this garden for what it represents. 
Looking into it one seems to be 
indeed gazing through a wild and 
rosy jungle down to the headland 
and the roaring surf. One false touch 
would set the whole conception ajar ; 
but the Japanese never are guilty of 
that false touch. 

In Spring the garden outside is 
filled with lovely things. Along the . 
curves Of the pond are iris; huge 
peonies flare from their pots, and all 
the dwarfed flowering-shrubs are balls 
of blossom a foot or less in height. 
But the Japanese is not the lover of 
flowers in general that ecstatic British 
ignorance imagines. A flower, to be 
admitted by Japanese canons, must 
conform to certain rigid rules, and 
no flower that fails to do so can be 
recognised. At the head of rejected 
blossoms stand the rose and the lily, 
both of which are considered by the 
Japanese rather crude, unrefined efforts 
of Nature. Many others, of no less 
beauty, fall under this condemnation. 
The elect are cherry, wistaria, peony, 
willow-flower, iris, magnolia, azalea, 
lotus, peach, plum, and morning- 
glory. There are others, of course, 
but this is the hierarchy; and for 
his favourites no attention is too 
onerous. Indeed, the Japanese have 
their reward, as anyone will own who 
has seen a nursery garden in the 
Spring with its passionate wealth of 
colour set off by the bare brown 
earth, the paths of rough stone, and 
the pond, composed perhaps of snow- 
white pebbles. 

Now all Japanese gardens, as 
Aristotle says of all arts, are a 
mimesis. They aim at a reproduc- 
tion of some corner of Nature, some 
aspect of Nature. The Japanese is 
not a lover of flowers and of gardening 
in themselves, so much as for the 
effect of a combination. He is of no 
use as a practical gardener, for grow- 
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ing normal plants in their normal 
health. He brutalises them, ignores 
their wishes, and harries them to 
death. On the other hand, he is 
unsurpassable when it comes to dis- 
torting, torturing, and tweaking into 
fantastic byeways the plain courses 
of Nature. It is not the plant he 
loves; it is the effect that the plant 
enables him to attain. He touches 
the highest point of artificiality ; but 
he must never be called a good 
gardener. The true gardener cares 
far less for the freakish or abnormal 
possibilities of a plant than for the 
plant itself, as an individual requiring 
the closest attention and brilliantly 
rewarding a loyal devotion. A true 
gardener is the humble slave of 
Nature; a Japanese is her con- 
temptuous tyrant. Accordingly the 
Japanese garden is a paradise of 
stones rather than of blossom. If a 
flower happens to come, well and 
good ; but its bush was not put there 
to blossom so much as to set off the 
contrast between two lines of rock. 
For, when a garden is not ambitious 
enough or willing to mimic a land- 
scape, it becomes a rock-garden, pure 
and simple, though very different 
from the careful cossetting-ground for 
ill-tempered little Alpine plants that 
we mean by the name. A _ good 
Japanese garden of the ordinary sort 
is one where the rocks are of perfect 
size, shape, and disposition. They 
are relieved by round clipped bushes, 
which are liable to flower; but their 
prime test is the proportion of the 
whole, and the arrangement of the 
rocks in their prescribed order. 

The Iwasaki Garden is one com- 
paratively modern, but to a European 
eye perfectly beautiful. It covers 
much ground and is attached to a 
large red brick house in the conven- 
tion of Surrey. A lake wanders 
away into all manner of angles, 
and a path winds about it over pre- 
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pared rough bridges, and wave-lapped 
shingle, and artful ledges of rock. 
In one recess the visitor looks up the 
water to a series of green dunes, 
dotted with dwarf pines, above 
which rises the cone of Fuji. Round 
another corner the wavelets ripple 
on to an archipelago of pine-clad 
islets, mimicking the famous islands 
of Matsushima, off the coast by 
Sendai. Thence one wanders through 
jungles, and again out into a miniature 
rice-field and beds of iris, then round 
the lake once more, and over a thick 
boscage of azalea, above which stands 
a Japanese dwelling-house of the 
owner’s,—his refuge, one supposes, 
when wearied of his red-brick palace. 
The water has countless other beau- 
tiful bays and inlets, fringed with 
cunning arrangements of rock and 
pebble, or bordered by reed and 
rushes. The whole effect is of inex- 
haustible charm. But it must be 
noticed that flowers have here no offi- 
cial existence. The flowers that the 
Japanese loves have a bed apart; 
they are not introduced into the 
scheme of decoration as we should 
introduce them in England. Such a 
course would be contrary to all 
Japanese theories. Azaleas, indeed, 
occur in profusion, but they are there 
as shrubs. The aim and the value 
of this garden are its perfect propor- 
tions, and its faultless effects. The 
object of a Japanese garden is not to 
be a paradise of flowers, but a repro- 
duction of landscape. 

The Matsu-ura Garden is one of the 
oldest, the most valued and admired 
in Japan. It is of immense age, and 
of the most prized associations, the 
Holland Park, one may call it, of 
Tokio, though it is very small and 
of rather gloomy aspect. One looks 
from a parapet of stone out over a 
little square pond. On one side isa 
lovely trellis of wistaria, on another a 
headland, grey with rock and scarlet 











with azalea. At the far end are a 
dell, a jungle in deep shadow, and a 
rocky walk ; and, finally, there is a 
grove of tea. For this garden is the 
Eleusis of the famous tea-mysteries, 
which probably no European ever has 
seen, or ever will see genuinely per- 
formed. Here is the immemorial tea- 
house, where half the illustrious names 
of Japan have congregated. It has its 
prescribed ritual of the most appalling 
rigidity, this tea-ceremony, invented 
and elaborated by a pious monk, to 
distract a young and giddy Shogun 
from his debaucheries. It was taken 
up as a political weapon by the House 
of Tokugawa, and crystallised into its 
present adamantine form, becoming a 
social engine of the most powerful 
nature in its power of bringing all the 
nobles together. Here, then, is one 
of its temples where the rites are 
celebrated in their due ordinance, 
with their prescribed compliments, 
obeisances, and admiring exclamations 
over the prescribed flower, arranged 
in the prescribed spot, and indicated 
by the host in the prescribed words, 
to be followed by the invariable 
litany of conversation and courtesy 
over the cups of tea to be made, 
handed, accepted, and drunk all with 
remarks and gestures and smiles of 
ancestral rubric. One sees outside 
the Matsu-ura tea-house a row of 
stepping stones, finishing beneath a 
little wil de beuf in the wall above, 
by which the visitors had to enter, 
ignoring the thoroughly practicable 
door. They approached, making the 
due bows upon each stone, and at 
last their host was to fish them in 
through the window. The Matsu-ura 
Garden is, of course, a masterpiece of 
beauty and construction, and further 
acquaintance only deepens one’s sense 
of its ripe and satisfying charm. Its 
pool is full of ducks, and cranes 
stalk in the alleys beneath the wis- 
taria, No garden wins more respect 
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from the Japanese than this; it is 
an honour to see it, and a delight to 
remember it. 

Hardly more likely is the wanderer 
to see the Koraku-en, or Arsenal 


Garden. It has this name, being 
now enclosed within the domain of 
the hideous Arsenal, whose peirastic 
explosions periodically shatter the si- 
lence of the glades. Once it was 
the pleasaunce of the great Princes of 
Mito, who, belonging to the House of 
Tokugawa, succeeded to the throne 
of the Shogunate only two lives before 
its final subversion, when the pro- 
perty was seized by the Emperor. 
Its extent is not great, but seems 
enormous. There is a little lake, 
framed in woodland, with a wonder- 
ful high jutting headland of the 
most exquisite effect and proportions, 
especially as seen from between the 
pine-trunks of a certain rocky nook 
on the further side. Thence the path 
leads past a grotto, and up into the 
dense gloom of a forest, on, past a little 
shrine, down into the close darkness of 
a bamboo jungle, from which it emerges 
into a pleasant valley of grass, where 
Hori-kiri is imitated on a smaller 
scale by blossoming beds of iris. 
Behind, rises a long perspective of 
high green hills diversified with 
forests. There is an orchard for 
cherry-blossom, and a trellis for the 
streamers of wistaria. Thus the path 
winds through a dozen landscapes 
and back at last to the lake and a 
new aspect of the splendid pro- 
montory, with its trees, its bushes, 
its rocks arranged exactly as the 
heart desires, so that one rests before 
it abashed in one’s blissful inability 
to find a fault anywhere, even in the 
misplacement of a single twig. There 
are certain views in this Mito Garden 
which surpass for beauty anything 
that mortal could imagine,— little 
corners and flashes of loveliness that 
burn themselves into one’s memory 
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with the vivid permanence of a photo- 
grapb. It is unforgettable, almost 
incredible, a masterpiece of concep- 
tion and execution. <A fresh jewel 
meets the eye at every turn or 
glance. Indeed the Mito Garden is 
a strip of Paradise. 

Rich as the Mito Garden is in 
flowers, certain temples make a speci- 
ality. At Kameido there is a wander- 
ing lake, the shores of which are 
framed and crossed by arcades upon 
arcades of wistaria, whose violet 
plumes are the adoration of Tokio 
in their season. Thither the whole 
town crowds, and the precinct is full 
of booths where one can buy the 
daintiest of tiny cups, or tortoises, or 
buns, or any of the things that lend 
delight to a holiday. Standing on 
the lucky round bridge one sees a 
world of blossom ; wistaria in trailers 
of lilac mist sweeping from the sky, 
and a delicate cloud-wreath of wis- 
taria rising softly from the dark and 
silent water in which the descend- 
ing streams of coloured vapour are 
mirrored. All round under the 
shades of the flowery trellis, people 
sit on mats in the cool twilight to 
eat and drink and watch the blossoms 
and the water. The world seems to 
melt in the quivering heat into a 
violet haze. 

Hori-kiri is no temple, except of 
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irises. One enters and, being con- 
ducted by a tiny Elder Sister to one 
of the innumerable little summer- 
houses, is presented with a cup of 
tea, a fan, and three or four iris 
buds rolled up in paper. All around 
are the flowers. The gardens occupy 
a long narrow strip of ground, and 
down this valley goes foaming under 
the brilliant sky a torrent of un- 
imaginable colour, The irises are of 
every kind and shape and tint ; 
single, loose, or double, stiff, flopping, 
erect, simple, spotted, striped, barred 
or splashed, violet, blue, mauve, lilac, 
white or wine-red, veined with blue, 
with purple, or with crimson, great 
gorgeous blossoms of a foot’s diameter, 
borne in a harvest so dense that little 
of their crowded green is visible. The 
shores of this tide of colour are dotted 
with little shelters, where one sits 
and meditates, and wonders over the 
goodness of things, and finally, if one 
be inspired, writes a poem of appre- 
ciation which one pins to a pillar of 
the summer-house. Then one retires, 
filled and satiated with gorgeousness, 
realising in what manner it is that 
the Japanese love their blossoms. 
Hori-kiri is a miracle. It teaches 
one that one has never known what 
colour is under the chilly glooms of 
the West. 
REGINALD Farrer. 














Wuaen the future historian of the 
Victorian era draws to the end of 
his task, and begins to sum up the 
intellectual forces that marked its 
close, one wonders whether he will 
attach any significaneé,;.as an indica- 
tion of a certain trend in popular 
thought and feeling during its last 
decade, to the gradual but steady 
emergence of the poetry of Matthew 
Arnold. It is bare truth to say that 
when Arnold died in 1888 his poetry, 
in any popular sense, was absolutely 
unknown. To-day, judging from the 
frequency with which it is drawn 
upon for quotation, the number and 
variety of editions of it in vogue, and 
the fact that it has been democra- 
tised and is retailed by the hundred 
thousand at a penny, Arnold would 
seem to have achieved the modern 
apotheosis and become popular. This 
belated recognition of a poet whose 
most characteristic work has been 
before the world for fifty years is 
curious as well as significant, and 
renders it worth while to look a little 
closely into his achievement under 
the new light thus thrown upon it, 
if only with the object of revising, 
modifying, or confirming preposses- 
sions born of long acquaintance. 

Fifteen years ago Arnold’s most 
fervent admirers would have smiled 
incredulously, if they had not been 
shocked, at the bare suggestion of 
popularity for one who was before 
all things the poet of culture, and 
therefore destined to appeal only 
to the audience “fit though few.” 
Nevertheless, as the sequel showed, 
Arnold himself had a prevision of 
what has happened, and even went 
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the length of assigning the prospec- 
tive contributing cause. Still further, 
he foreshadowed with remarkable 
accuracy the place he was to occupy 
in the order of Victorian poets. As 
far back as 1869 we find him writing 
to his mother : 


My poems represent on the whole the 
main movement of mind of the last 
quarter of a century, and thus they will 
probably have their day as people become 
conscious to themselves of what that 
movement of mind is, and interested in 
the literary productions which reflect it. 
It might fairly be urged that I have less 
poetical sentiment than Tennyson, and 
less intellectual vigour and abundance 
than Browning; yet because I have per- 
haps more of a fusion of the two than 
either of them, and have more regularly 
applied that fusion to the main line of 
modern development, I am likely enough 
to have my turn as they have had theirs. 


The clairvoyance of that is indis- 
putable; but even more remarkable, 
in our present enquiry, is the mani- 
festation of the writer’s self-detach- 
ment. To those who know him in 
his entirety, Arnold offers two distinct 
personalities, differing in tempera- 
ment, diverse in aim, inhabiting 
separate hemispheres of thought,— 
Arnold the critic, and Arnold the 
poet. The critic, lithe and gay and 
debonnair; the poet, “sober, stead- 
fast and demure”: the one basking 
in the sunshine of certitude, a 
pungent commentator on the mun- 
dane panorama; the other dwelling 
in the sober twilight of doubt, 
conscious of 


—— The heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world. 
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Even in his familiar letters, while 
the critic is much in evidence, the 
poet is unmistakably shy. The clue 
to this reserve, one conjectures, lies 
in a sensitive nature, conscious of 
intellectual isolation and unwilling 
to bring its deepest thoughts into 
the arena of familiar discussion. But, 
when all is said, the duality of his 
character remains something of a 
psychological puzzle. 

Looking at Arnold’s total achieve- 
ment as a poet one is inclined to 
echo the words Charles Dickens 
applied to Gray, and say that no poet 
has “come down to posterity with so 
thin a volume under his arm.” Some 
of his best and most characteristic 
work was written between 1849 and 
1853: a silence of fourteen years 
followed upon the volume bearing 
the latter date; and by 1867 his 
poetical career was practically closed. 
This apparently premature exhaustion 
of fertility has been ascribed to 
poverty of soil. There is truth in 
the ascription, but it would be more 
correct to say that Arnold allowed 
his allotment to go out of cultivation. 
He found the field of criticism more 
alluring and, in an intellectual as 
well as a pecuniary sense, more profit- 
able. It is to be remembered, too, 
that he was all his life a public 
official, and to cultivate the muse with 
success demanded unbroken leisure 
and continuous thought, or, in the 
alternative, a knocking of himself to 
pieces against the inexorable limits 
of time and opportunity. Pegasus 
between the shafts of a hackney 
chariot would find his area some- 
what circumscribed. 

The most striking feature of 
Arnold’s work, on a superficial survey, 
is the evidence it affords of his intel- 
lectual ancestry. His was a complex 
culture, but there were three main 
strands in it, each separately trace- 
able in his poetry, the great Greek 





writers, Wordsworth, and Goethe,— 
this without impairment to his origin- 
ality, for he worked by way of assimi- 
lation and reproduction, and every 
line he wrote has the impress of 
individuality. By intellectual affinity 
Arnold was Greek to the core. He 
had drunk deep at 


—— the dragon-warder’d fountains 
Where the springs of Knowledge are. 


There are poems of his where the 
spirits of the great masters of 
antiquity,—of Homer and Sophocles 
in particular—seem to move across the 
page. In Batper Deap the influ- 
ence of Homer is obvious. Consider, 
for example, the simile, 


And as a spray of honeysuckle flowers 

Brushes across a tired traveller’s face 

Who shuffles through the deep dew- 
moisten’d dust, 

On a May evening, in the darken’d 
lanes, 

And starts him, that he thinks a ghost 
went by— 

So Hoder brushed by Hermod’s side. 


Or this passage, in Homer’s larger 
manner : 


Bethink ye Gods, is there no other 
way ? 

Speak, were not this a way, the way 
for Gods ? 

If I, if Odin, clad in radiant arms, 

Mounted on Sleipner, with the warrior 
Thor 

Drawn in his car beside me, and my 
sons, 

All the strong brood of Heaven, to 
swell my train, 

Should make irruption into Hela’s 
realm, 

And set the fields of gloom ablaze with 
light, 

And bring in triumph Balder back to 
Heaven ? 


Again, in matters of technique 
Arnold is all for Greek tradition. 
Flexibility, clearness, precision, along 
with simplicity of utterance, dignity 











of presentation, and perfection of 
form, wrought into harmonious poise 
in obedience to the fundamental 
maxim of all Greek craftsmanship, 
Nothing in excess,—this was what 
he strove to achieve, and by example 
and precept to instil. But it is in 
the spirit of his poetry, more than in 
its outward form, that the ascendency 
of the Greeks as a formative influence 
will be found to be paramount. 
Reticence and self-restraint, with 
their respective correlatives, elimina- 
tion of the unessential and avoidance 
of rapture, were with Arnold matters 
of temperament rather than of dis- 
cipline. It is his sense of the irony 
of life, his brooding sadness over 
man’s inscrutable destiny, the serene 
continence of soul with which his 
characters confront the decrees of 
Fate, and go down to death with no 
thought of after-compensation, that 
reveal the source of his inspiration. 
EmPEpDocLes oN Erna portrays the 
nemesis that dogs the footsteps of 
human self-exaltation, personified in 
a regal and dominating nature, con- 
scious of intellectual supremacy, and 
paying in charlatanry the price of 
personal primacy, doomed to realise 
that it has lost the future, and to 
suffer all the pangs of self-accusation. 
SonraB AND Rustvum is the story of 
the involuntary death of a son at the 
hands of his father, and is tremulous 
with the pathos of inexpiable sorrow ; 
Mycerinus, of a proud, austerely- 
upright, strenuously-just soul, setting 
itself in scorn against the unjust 
decree of the gods; Tue Sick Kine 
or Boxnara, of the impotence of 
power and futility of pity confronted 
with the problem of human misery, 
of mercy frustrated by the wrong- 
doer’s own instinct for justice ; 


Batper Derap, of a blameless and 
valiant warrior done to death by 
craft, and of the impotence of even 
and prowess 


super-human power 
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against Fate, blind, malignant, im- 
placable. 

Again, in his celebrated preface to 
the poems of 1851, Arnold reduces 
the primal law of poetical composition 
to the formula: “ All depends upon 
the subject, choose a fitting action, 
penetrate yourself with the feeling of 
its situation; this done, everything 
else will follow.” This, it is obvious 
must be taken rather as an attempt 
to body forth the shaping spirit of 
Greek tragedy than as a nostrum for 
practical application. As a test, it 
is entirely inapplicable to at least 
three-fourths of English poetry, not 
excluding Arnold’s own, though 
Sonras AND Rustum (which, it is to 
be noted, immediately followed the 
preface of 1851) is a shining proof of 
its efficacy. 

Further, Arnold’s Greek proclivities 
can be seen in the strictures he felt 
called upon to make on certain in- 
nate characteristics or tendencies of 
English poetry. The sense of propor- 
tion (the nice correlation of the parts 
to the whole and elimination of any 
preponderating element) which with 
the Greeks was instinctive, was a 
sense almost entirely wanting in 
English poetry. There, everything 
was subordinated to expression. 
Whole poems seemed to be written 
for the sake of a single word, or to 
work in purple patches, or to express 
“ distilled thoughts in distilled words,” 
Two great offenders in respect of 
expression were Shakespeare and 
Keats. The wanton exuberance of 
the one and the witchery of phrase 
of the other Arnold held to be of 
evil influence. The nascent poet who 
came under their spell was seized by 
the spirit of emulation, to the neglect 
of the less attractive but not less 
essential details of his craft, and 
became a mere artificer in words. 
The moral of Arnold’s homily was 
that English poetry would be the 
cc 2 
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better for an infusion of Greek 
method and practice. And when it 
is remembered what that poetry be- 
came under the cultivation of Tenny- 
son, and still more of his imitators,— 
a garden of luscious delights that 
“cloy the hungry edge of appetite,” a 
“ Paradise of Dainty Devices,” where 
“nothing is described as it is, and 
everything has about it an atmosphere 
of something else”—it must be con- 
ceded that the moral had point. 

At the same time, Arnold’s stric- 
tures as a critic reveal certain of his 
limitations as a poet. A man’s art, 
it is said, is conditioned by his 
nature. Arnold would have quali- 
fied the postulate by insisting that 
an artist’s nature must be disciplined 
to the requirements of his art, a 
qualification which, applied to poetry, 
would in his case have carried an 
implicit reference to Greek architec- 
tonics. To him the masterpieces of 
Greek literature were the touchstone 
of literary perfection. Tried by this 
standard, what he called Keats’s 
“ over-richness of expression” was 
mere alloy, an excrescence, not the 
natural outcome of the artist’s joy 
in material for material’s sake, the 
expression of a sensuous temperament 
which found in language a plastic 
medium capable of being moulded into 
something beautiful for its own sake. 
But Arnold conceded nothing to tem- 
perament, and was antipathetic to 
the sensuous in any form. In con- 
tact with the sensuous element in 
literature, the Puritan paste in his 
composition underwent fermentation 
and set up an unsympathetic strait- 
ness of mind. And this is one 
reason why so much of his own verse 
lacks the familiar elements of warmth 
and colour. Similarly with regard 
to Shakespeare; it is conceivable 
that Shakespeare might have been 
the better for the discipline implied 
in a first-hand knowledge of his 
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Greek predecessors. A better artist 
he might have been perhaps, but 
hardly a better poet. For the charm 
of Shakespeare is his naturalness. 
There is about his work something 
of the unrestricted luxuriance of 
Nature. To Arnold this suggested 
the pruning-knife and a lopping-off 
of the overgrowth. But there is a 
beauty of quality as well as a beauty 
of perfection; and in Shakespeare’s 
case perfection of technique must 
have involved some impairment of 
his peculiar quality. Rigidity of 
form may be inimical to spontaneity, 
and conformity to type does not 
always consist with freedom of spirit. 
Arnold’s attitude is very much that 
of a man who in presence of a Gothic 
minster complains that it does not 
conform to the architectural simpli- 
city of a Greek temple. 

There was, in truth, something of 
superstition in the virtue ascribed by 
Arnold to the masterpieces of Greek 
literature, in his fond belief in their 
impeccable sufficiency ; and it accorded 
with the irony of things, of which 
the Greeks had so keen a sense, 
that such superstition should carry 
its own nemesis. For it beguiled 
him into perpetrating a technical 
experiment in imitation of Greek 
tragedy, of which a sufficient criti- 
cism is that the result was the 
doleful and frigid Merops, and that 
this incursion into an alien domain 
was never repeated. 

Of Wordsworth’s influence the 
signs are as clear and unmistakable 
as that of the Greeks. As in Batper 
Deap there are passages that read 
like direct transcriptions from the 
Intrap or the Opyssky, so in the 
exotic atmosphere of EmpEpociEs 
on Erna we find passages that in 
manner, in method, in turn of phrase, 
even in the very complexion of the 
thought reveal their identity with 
Wordsworth. Consider, for example, 














this, especially the four lines in 
italics : 
And yet what days were those, Par- 
menides ! 
When we were young, when we could 
number friends 
In all the Italian cities like ourselves, 
When with elated hearts we joined 
your train, 
Ye Sun-born Virgins! on the road of 
truth. 
Then we could still enjoy, then neither 
thought 
Nor outward things were closed and 
dead to us ; 
But we received the shock of mighty 
thoughts 
On simple minds with a pure natural 


JOY ; 

And if the sacred load oppressed our 
brain, 

We had the power to feel the pressure 
eased, 

The brow unbound, the thoughts flow 
free again 

In the delightful commerce of the 
world. 


But the strength of Wordsworth’s 
hold over Arnold is not to be gauged 
by verbal parallels. Arnold’s Greek 
affinities could not fail of response to 
the austere simplicity of method, the 
high seriousness, the “ profound appli- 
cation of ideas to life” of Words- 
worth. But the affinity went deeper. 
Arnold was, in a very real sense, the 
inheritor of the Wordsworthian tradi- 
tion. He had spoken with the master 
face to face. The hills, the valleys, 
the streams to which Wordsworth lent 
a voice, and amid which his spirit 
still lingers, were vocal for Arnold 
as for few. ResiGNATION, the most 
intimately personal of all his poems, 
breathes the very spirit of Words- 
worth, and its local colour might be 
Wordsworth’s own. Nor is it to be 
forgotten that a generation after 
Wordsworth’s death Arnold performed 
an act of true discipleship by dis- 
interring the immortal part of the 
master’s work from tho debris in 
which it was buried, and making it 
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A joy in widest commonalty spread.' 


Moreover, Arnold approves himself 
a Wordsworthian in the truest sense 
in virtue of his recognition of that 
intimate relationship between man 
and the externa! world, and of that 
soothing and elevating influence on 
the human spirit of communion with 
Nature, which are at the root of 
Wordsworth’s abiding power as a 
poet. For it is these, and his 
penetrating insight into the primal 
elements of human character, his 
presentation of “men as they are 
men within themselves,” uncumbered 
with the trappings of conventionalism, 
his realisation of a world outside 
civilisation where life is lived in 
contact with primeval things, and 
where the healing power of Nature 
operates to allay 


—— The fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 


that to-day make Wordsworth’s place 
among poets a place apart, and his 
poetry as the “shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land” to all sorts 
and conditions of men. 


Ah, since dark days still bring to light 
Man’s prudence and man’s fiery might, 
Time may restore us in his course 
Goethe’s sage mind and Byron’s force ; 
But where will Europe’s latter hour 
Again find Wordsworth’s healing 


power ? 


This was the source of Wordsworth’s 
appeal to Arnold. For the Words- 
worth of the OpE oN THE INTI- 
MATIONS OF ImmoRTALITY he cared 
little; transcendentalism was not 
in Arnold’s way. The interval of 
fifty years which separated the two 
poets is sufficient to account for 
divergences in their interpretations 


1 Pozms of WorpswortH. Chosen and 
edited by Matthew Arnold. London, 1879. 
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of Nature, and their views as to 
man’s relation to her. To conceive 
Nature,—that is, the whole world of 
natural phenomena external to man, 
“howe’er removed from sense and 
observation ”—as self-subsisting, and 
endowed with an indwelling intelli- 
gence and human emotions; to 
conceive that between Nature, so de- 
fined, and man there existed a pre- 
arranged harmony, a spousal union, 
in which the part assigned to man, 
as a condition precedent, was one of 
simple receptivity, Nature doing the 
rest, was hardly possible to one with 
the iron of modern science in his 
veins. 


Wordsworth’s eyes avert their ken 
From half of human fate. 


They had no vision for Nature’s 
seamy side, for her indifference to 
human life and fate, her remorseless 
force, her frequent cruelty. They 
were blind to the real significance of 
the incident of Tae Repspreast Cnas- 
ING THE BurtTeRFLY, which Words- 
worth did not, or would not, see 
was typical of that struggle for exist- 
ence which, with ruthless exactitude, 
divides the animal creation into two 
types, the devourers and the devoured. 
This side of Nature is fully recognised, 
though rarely obtruded, by Arnold, 
and is the explanation of that spice 
of discrimination with which his 
addresses to her are flavoured. To 
him Nature was not always, nor 
entirely, the beneficent presence of 
Wordsworth’s imagination. He had 
his reservations with regard to her. 
He was subdued by the thought of 
her tireless persistence, her large in- 
difference, her baffling inscrutability. 
Of her indifference to the human 
lot, her immense impassivity, his 
illustration is pointedly effective. 
Wordsworth, her great high priest, 
who for two generations had offered 
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incense daily at her shrine, dies. 
What then? 


Rydal and Fairfield are there ; 


The Pillar still broods o’er the fields 
Which border Ennerdale Lake, 

And Egremont sleeps by the sea. 
The gleam of the Evening Star 
Twinkles on Grasmere no more, 
But ruin’d and solemn and grey 
The sheepfold of Michael survives ; 
And, far to the south, the heath 
Still blows in the Quantock coombs, 
By the favourite waters of Ruth. 


So it is, so it will be for aye. 
Nature is fresh as of old, 
Is lovely ; a mortal is dead. 


Compare this with Wordsworth’s 
sonnet On THE DeparTuRE oF Sir 
Watter Scorr ror Naptes, or that 
On THE Expecrep Dzatu or Mr. Fox, 
where Nature is made to identify 
herself with the poet’s mood of sad- 
ness ; and the distance that separates 
the younger and the elder interpreter 
is at once realised. 

The disparity is further accentuated 
in relation to Nature’s attribute of 
inscrutability. It is significant of 
the changed aspect of thought since 
Wordsworth’s day that the notion of 
surrendering one’s mind to external 
influences, remote and mysterious in 
their operation, of being content to 
feel rather than perceive, to enjoy 
rather than know, savours of simpli- 
city to a generation which has crossed 
the threshold of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Passiveness, wise or unwise, is 
out of fashion now. We are pos- 
sessed by a questioning spirit; we 
clamour for proof and confront the 
unintelligible with what and how. 
Wordsworth’s communion with Nature 
was undisturbed by any such “sug- 
gestions to disquietude.” But Arnold, 
with the Zeitgeist ever at his elbow, 
was impelled to examine the creden- 
tials which Wordsworth took on trust. 

















The effect is seen in the chastened 
tone of his interpellation as com- 
pared with Wordsworth’s impassioned 
invocation ; and in his consciousness 
of man’s littleness confronted with 
Nature’s vast inscrutability. 


~ know not yourselves; and your 


The clearest, the best, who have read 

Most in themselves—have beheld 

Less than they left unreveal’d. 

Yourselves and your fellows ye know 
not; and me, 

The mateless, the one, will ye know? 

Will ye scan me, and read me, and tell 

Of the thoughts that ferment in my 


My longing, my sadness, my joy ? 


Race after race, man after man, 
Have thought that my secret was theirs, 
Have dream’d that I lived but for them, 
That they were my glory and joy. 
—They are dust, they are changed, 
they are gone! 
T remain. 


This is a far cry from Wordsworth, 
yet even so it serves to establish 
Arnold’s identification with him in 
one important particular, the belief 
in a living principle in Nature. In 
the same poem Arnold scrutinises, 
and, in a burst of lyrical fervour 
rare with him, rejects the counter- 
hypothesis of Coleridge, that Nature 
is in man and has no separate exist- 
ence, that 


—— we receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does Nature live. 


Arnold lacks the intense perceptive 
power of Wordsworth in contact with 
the outward aspects of Nature. That 
mood of rapt absorption in which 
Wordsworth’s imagination becomes 
fused to a white heat of concentra- 
tion, and all things visible and audible, 
save one, pass from out his ken, was 
beyond the range of Arnold’s tempera- 
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Neither was he susceptible of 
being kindled into super-lachrymose 
emotion by the sight of “the meanest 
flower that blows,” nor capable of 
discerning the spiritual significance 


ment. 


that lay in the lesser celandine. 
Nevertheless, Arnold was a_ true 
lover of Nature, of Nature in her 
modesty, as seen under an English 
sky. His transcriptions have a charm 
all their own, due to a combination of 
truth and simplicity of presentment. 
with grace and delicacy of finish. 
He has no claim to Tennyson’s 
magical felicity of words, wealth of 
detail, and glow of colour. On the 
other hand, unlike that master-limner 
(who, for the most part, sees in Nature 
a fair inanimate presence and no 
more), Arnold never sits down of set 
purpose to limn a landscape, or other- 
wise transcribe her outward aspects. 
Even in Txuyrsis and THe Scnotar 
Gipsy, where the sense of locality 
suffuses the entire poem, it is yet in 
strict subordination to the human 
element. In all his greater efforts, 
Nature, however prominent, is merely 
the background to human events or 
human passions : 


Yet through the hum of torrent lone, 

And brooding mountain-bee, 

There sobs I know not what ground- 
tone 

Of human agony. 


A classical instance in point is afforded 
by Somras aND Rustuwm, notable also 
for Arnold’s power of turning a natu- 
ral description into a sedative for the 
feelings. At the supreme moment 
of the tragedy the attention of the 
reader is diverted, and the otherwise 
too poignant sense of human pain 
assuaged, by the spectacle of the 
Oxus, moving in majestic impassivity, 
through the ‘“hush’d Chorasmian 
waste” to its home in the Aral Sea. 
For purity of diction and sustained 
descriptive power the last eighteen 
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lines of this poem would be hard to 
parallel. 

The study of Nature, in all her 
moods and tenses, has proceeded far 
since Wordsworth’s day. After his 
own fashion it has become indeed 
a common item of the journalist’s 
equipment. The microscopic particu- 
larity of detail, the detective inge- 
nuity in unearthing material minutiz, 
the anxiety to account for everything, 
which mark these lucubrations, prompt 
the question, whether this is exactly 
the right method to arrive at the 
truth about Nature, in the way either of 
interpretation or description? Words- 
worth, who spoke as one having 
authority and not as these scribes, 
held that “ Nature does not permit 
an inventory to be made of her 
charms,” and anathematised her 
analysts as those who “murder to 
dissect.” It were well to consider 
whether curiosity of this type does 
not defeat its own end by missing 
the universal in the search after the 
particular. In spite of all this 
elaborate inquisition her processes 
yet remain infinitely mysterious, and 
her commonest phenomena a _per- 
petual miracle. And so long as 
this is so, so long as mystery and 
wonder have dominion over the mind 
of man, the poet must continue to 
occupy @ prerogative place among her 
interpreters. On this ground alone 
Arnold has a security of tenure, not 
the less permanent in that his inter- 
pretation is free from mysticism, does 
not strain credulity, and offers no 
compromise with fact. 

Arnold’s superb self-containment, 
never once at fault, wedded to his 
instinct for criticism, was an effectual 
bar to anything in the nature of in- 
tellectual subservience. But, if there 
were any man whom he regarded 
with a feeling akin to idolatry, that 
man was Goethe. No influence pene- 
trated so deeply or so permanently 
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into his mind. There was, indeed, 
what Goethe would have called an 
elective affinity between the two. 
To both had been given, in varying 
degrees, the gift of many-sidedness,— 
not a characteristic of either branch 
of the Teutonic race. Both laid stress 
on the self-culture that makes for self- 
possession, for lucidity, for equipoise 
of mind. Both had the Olympian 
temperament, Goethe as a kind of 
demi-god serenely detached from sub- 
lunary passions and events, Arnold 
with something of the composure, 
the bland aloofness of a famous 
consulting-physician. The nature 
and extent of Goethe’s influence on 
Arnold is difficult to define with 
precision. Perhaps it is best de- 
scribed as “a way of looking at 
things,” the power of getting outside 
oneself, the quality in short, of 
intellectual disinterestedness. 


—— Goethe's course few sons of men 
May think to emulate. 


For he pursued a lonely road, 

His eye on Nature’s plan ; 

Neither made man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man. 


The identity of aim expressed by the 
last line will be familiar to everyone 
acquainted with Arnold’s theological 
lucubrations of a later date. 
Dissimilar, even divergent, in 
essential features, these three for- 
mative influences have one point of 
resemblance, which become one of 
Arnold’s marked characteristics. The 
majestic placidity of the Greek mas- 
ters, the meditative stillness of Words- 
worth, and the imperturbable serenity 
of Goethe,—each is a constituent of 
that atmosphere of calm of which 
one becomes conscious the moment 
one crosses the threshold of Arnold’s 
poetry, a calm as of “The huge and 
thoughtful night.” Calm, peace of 
mind, tranquillity of spirit, are the 


























inspirations of Arnold’s lyrical cry. 
The fervour of his aspiration after 
these is the measure of his mental 
disquiet, his spiritual unrest. Physi- 
cal calm, the calm of “ mute insensate 
things,” such as Nature holds, was 
balm to his spirit. So sensitive is he 
to its appeal, that even its semblance 
has power over him ; and the tomb in 
the Cuurcu or Brov, with its recum- 
bent effigies of the pious foundress 
and the husband lost to her in early 
youth, becomes to him an emblem of 
eternal peace, begetting a sense of tran- 
quillity that finds expression in lines 
whose pensive grace and grave beauty 
place them almost beyond criticism. 

Arnold is no elaborator of lan- 
guage like Keats and Tennyson. 
He makes no attempt to titillate 
the palate of the literary epicure with 
the unexpected but inevitable word. 
To the music of words, the “ golden 
cadences ” of poetry, he is manifestly 
indifferent. But he is a master of 
phrase, and phrase often of peculiar 
potency. Take, for instance, the oft- 
quoted, 


Who saw life steadily and saw it whole. 


There is nothing essentially poetic in 
the phrase. Yet it strikes the mind 
and lodges there; and, in virtue of 
this quality of adhesiveness, has be- 
come part of the current coin of 
literary allusion. Its effectiveness lies 
in its conciseness, in the compression 
of a complete epitome of character 
into eight words. Another example 
of this concentrated power of charac- 
terisation is to be found in the sonnet 
to Shakespeare : 


Others abide our question. Thou art 


free. 
We ask and ask—Thou smilest and 
art still. 


Equally concise is his characterisa- 
tion of Byron as a poetical force : 
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He taught us little; but our soul 
Had felt him like the thunder’s roll. 


Could the most compendious criticism 
say more? Or take this, on another 
aspect of the same poet : 





who bore, 

With haughty scorn which mocked the 
smart, 

Through Europe to the Atolian shore 

The pageant of his bleeding heart. 


The sarcastic scorn of the last line 
gives to the portrait something of 
the acid-bitten sharpness of an 
etching. 

Arnold’s poetry abounds in strong 
lines of this type. Finest of all is 
the culminating line of To Mar- 
GUERITE : 


The unplumb’d, salt, estranging sea. 


For sheer expressiveness, for concise- 
ness, and for cumulative force that 
is not surpassed by anything in the 
language. Charles Lamb objected to 
Wordsworth’s “Broad open eye of 
the solitary sky,” as “too terrible for 
art.” What would he have said to the 
line just quoted? Or to this, “Hungry 
and barren and sharp as the sea”? 
Or to the terrible realism of, 


—— the vast edges drear 
And naked shingles of the world ? 


Finally, not to over-labour the point, 
here is an example of Arnold’s gift 
of compression,—the more notable in 
that the tendency of English poetry 
is towards the diffuse. It is taken 
from OBERMANN Once More, and 
refers to the subjugation of the East 
by Rome: 


The brooding East with awe beheld 
Her impious younger world. 

The Roman tempest swell’d and swell’d, 
And on her hea 


was hurl’d, 
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The East bow’d low before the blast 
In patient, deep disdain ; 

She let the legions thunder past, 
And plunged in thought again. 


Eight lines—two verses—an ILiap in 
an epigram ! 

Quitting these external features for 
others more salient, a word has to 
be said about a quality which gives 
Arnold’s poetry a place apart, which 
is, in fact, its dominating character- 
istic,—its power of pathos. Pathos 
with Arnold is not a mere occasional 
note vibrating fitfully in this or that 
poem ; it is the ground-tone of all 
his work. It may be occasionally 
inspired by his subject, as in SonraB 
AND Rustum, where it is calm, ma- 
jestic, poignant; but for the most part 
its genesis is apparently unconscious. 
It has the appearance of being some- 
thing inherent, something suffused 
and inseparable. And it is unique in 
kind. The pathos of Wordsworth,— 
to make but one comparison—is mute 
and dry-eyed (as in MicHakL), an iron 
pathos. That of Arnold is suffused 
with tenderness, the tenderness of a 
strong, self-contained, manly nature, 
a tremulous pathos. An instance,—at 
once of the quality of it and of 
Arnold’s command over it—is afforded 
by the Forsaken Merman. The bare 
title of the poem is suggestive of the 
ludicrous, of a manifestation, let us 
say, of chastened jocundity. But the 
suggestion does not survive beyond 
the first stanza. Who that has once 
read it can forget that haunting re- 
frain, “Come away children, call no 
more!” Cavillers may object that the 
whole poem is a glaring instance of 
the Pathetic Fallacy. It may be; 
but what logic is proof against the 
appeal of this ? 


Children dear, were we long alone ? 
The sea grows stormy, the little ones 
moan ; 
Long prayers,” I said, “in the world 
they say ; 
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Come!” I said; and we rose through 
the surf in the bay 

We went up the beach, by the sandy 
down 

Where the sea-stocks bloom, to the 
white-wall’d town ; 

Through the narrow paved streets, 
where all was still, 

To ~, little grey church on the windy 


From the church came a murmur of 
folk at their prayers, 
But we stood without in the cold blow- 


ing airs. 

We climb’d on the graves, on the stones 
worn with rains, 

And =e up the aisle through the 


leaded panes. 

She sate by the pillar; we saw her 
clear : 

“ Margaret, hist! come quick, we are 
here! 

Dear heart,” I said, “‘we are long 
alone ; 

The sea grows stormy, the little ones 
moan.” 


But, ah, she gave me never a look, 
For her eyes were seal’d to the holy 
book ! 


Loud prays the priest; shut stands the 
door. 


Come away, children, call no more! 
Come away, come down, call no more ! 


Who would not wish to have writ- 
ten that? The same perception of 
the “sense of tears in mortal things ” 
is to be found in those poems in 
a lighter vein which commemorate 
his favourites, the dachshounds Geist 
and Kaiser, and the canary, Poor 
Matthias. The half-playful, half-ironic 
note at starting, deepens into the 
tremulous as “sad compunctious visit- 
ings” assail the poet at thought of 
the impassable barrier that shuts him 
off from complete comprehension of, 
and sympathy with the poor dumb 
things ; recollections of their artless 
devotion, memories of unreturning 
days when little hands, now cold and 
still, caressed them, rise up before 
him, 


————- and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 














“Poetry,” said Arnold, in a much- 
discussed definition, “is at bottom a 
criticism of life.” So regarded, the 
scope and character of his own con- 
tributions are sufficiently indicated in 
his own words, previously quoted, 
that “it reflects the main movement 
of mind of its period.” The poetry 
of Tennyson has a similar claim,— 
similar but not quite identical. For 
while it reflects with accuracy the 
current phase of thought, that of 
Arnold is rather the mirror of his 
own mind. Both are given to intro- 
spection, but Arnold, having the more 
self-contained nature, shows greater 
mental independence. His insight 
into the tendency of things was 
deeper; and he was rather an anti- 
cipator of the general trend of thought 
than, like Tennyson, a delineator of 
the intellectual mood of the hour. 
As a consequence, while Tennyson, in 
this aspect, is enjoying the tranquil 
retirement of a classic, Arnold is only 
just now coming into his own. They 
had one point of contact ; each had a 
clergyman of the Church of England 
for father. But while Tennyson, to 
the last, retained something of the 
atmosphere of the rectory parlour, 
and in the realm of speculation re- 
mained very much of a fire-side ad- 
venturer, Arnold was early dominated 
by a questing spirit,—the legitimate 
offspring of the liberalising and lati- 
tudinarian tendencies of Arnold of 
Rugby. 


For rigorous teachers seized my youth, 

And purged its faith, and trimmed its 
fire, 

Show’d me the high, white star of 
Truth, 

There bade me gaze, and there aspire. 


The logical issue of such a disci- 
pline as is here implied is scepticism ; 
scepticism, that is, in its broadest 
sense, as a frame of mind implying 
detachment from the object ; as, con- 
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versely, credulity implies identifica- 
tion with it. All enquiry involves 
doubt, and criticism in the high sense 
(the desire to see the object “as in 
itself it really is”) involves scepticism. 
Now criticism, with Arnold, was an 
instinct rather than a faculty. His 
attitude towards things was not so 
much, is this thing true, as, is it true 
to me? Thus it came about that at 
the most impressionable period of 
life he passed unscathed through the 
ordeal of the Oxford Movement, which, 
in its purely local aspect, culminated 
during his undergraduate career of 
1842-5 ; though, recalling what be- 
fell his friend and_ school-fellow 
Clough, and his younger brother 
Thomas Arnold, who were—the one 
temporarily, the other completely— 
vanquished by the glamour of New- 
man’s personality, perhaps some share 
of Arnold’s immunity should be as- 
cribed to his infallible self-possession. 
Oxford in 1845 (the year of New- 
man’s secession to Rome, and of 
Arnold’s election to a fellowship at 
Oriel, Newman’s old college) stood at 
the parting of the ways. Men were 
split up into two camps, one of 
re-action, the other of advance. The 
former, dissatisfied with the present 
and recoiling from the future, were 
turning to the past in quest of “ the 
something deeper and truer.” The 
latter, renouncing the guidance of 
tradition and authority, were pressing 
forward to seek truth amid wider 
horizons and zones of thought yet 
unsurveyed. Arnold, in this emer- 
gency, lingered in the via media that 
lay between the two. Conscious that 
the ages of faith were gone beyond 
recall, and that the staff of tradition 
was but a broken reed, he yet turned 
a longing gaze to the past and its 
lost illusions. The future, though his 
account lay there, he regarded with 
mistrustful eyes, sceptical of its hold- 
ing the key to his perplexities. Thus, 
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Wandering between two worlds, one 
The other powerless to be born, 


he was, in effect, the poet of a period 
of transition. 

Fifteen years after Arnold left 
Oxford Darwin’s OricIn or SpEciEs 
burst upon the world, to be accepted 
by many as a sign that the pangs 
of parturition were over and the 
new world born. If it were, it was 
not the child of Arnold’s desire. 
For science, with all its magnificent 
achievement in the interval, has 
not solved the problems of existence 
but rather intensified them. Its 
positive result, in that direction, 
seems to have been to affix a note 
of interrogation to all things in the 
heavens above, the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth. 
The questions which agitated the 
soul of Job three thousand years 
ago still survive to agitate the souls 
of men. 

Though completely emancipated, 
intellectually, from the conventional 
hypotheses of theology, Arnold is 
careful to recognise the immense 
part they had played as a regenera- 
tive agency in the moral evolution of 
mankind. Disbelief with him does 
not involve antagonism. His attitude 
is rather one of passive sympathy 
for a faith he cannot share. He 
knew that loss of faith in the old 
theological sanctions too often por- 
tended not merely indifference, but 
moral dryness and aridity of soul. 
Hence in his poems we have sceptical 
questioning alternating with spiritual 
yearning after faith and peace. No- 
where does the uplifting and trans- 
forming power of faith in Christ 
receive ampler recognition. Do we 
ask what was the secret of its power 
over the hearts and minds of men? 
Arnold makes Obermann reveal it in 
a single stanza : 
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While we believed, on Ng He went, 
And open stood His gra’ 
a — d from Santen church, and 


Amit Christ was by to save. 


Something of the rapture of that 
early time is caught by the poet in 
the act of recalling it, and suffuses 
his verse with an unwonted glow. 


Oh, had I lived in that great day, 
How had its glory new 
Fill’d earth and heaven, and caught 


away 
My ravish’d spirit too ! 


No thoughts that to the world belong 
Had stood against the wave 

Of love which set so deep and strong 
From Christ’s then open grave. 


But this golden vision of the 
time when “the morning stars sang 
together, and the sons of God shouted 
for joy” is but a vision, and vanishes 
in contact with the chill breath of 
the austerely literal present. Time 
was! But now? 


Now he is dead! Far hence he lies 
In the lorn Syrian town ; 

And on his grave, with shining eyes, 
The Syrian stars look down. 


These verses sufficiently illustrate 
Arnold’s dominant mood, one of 
wistful sadness, of doubt tinged 
with hope. His attitude may be 
defined, for want of a better term, 
as one of reverent agnosticism. Not 
wholly resigned, nor yet rebellious, 
he keeps his face towards the East, 
as one not without hope of a centre 
of repose as yet invisible. Bereft of 
faith, he yields no countenance to 
despair. Of the enervation and 
lethargy of spirit that often accom- 
pany loss of faith he has no trace. 
On the contrary, there is something 
exhilarating in the buoyancy of spirit 
with which he confronts his destiny, 
in the resiliency of his mind under 




















the pressure of doubt. His condi- 
tion involves no breach of moral 
continuity ; his moral fibre is not 
relaxed but braced, not weakened 
but strengthened by the withdrawal 


of support. 


Hath man no second life? Pitch this 
one high ! 

Sits there no judge in Heaven, our 
sin to see ? 

More strictly, then, the inward judge 


obey ! 
Was Christ a man like us? Ah/ let 


us try 
If we then, too, can be such men as 
he! 


Contrast that with Tennyson's 
declaration that the withdrawal of 
the hope of immortality would 
drive him to make his quietus with 
a chloroformed handkerchief, and de- 
cide which is the manlier attitude. 
There was in Arnold a strain of 
that old pagan stoicism which en- 
abled a man under the _sternest 
dispensation to keep his continence 
of soul. His debt to Epictetus 
stands confessed, but his closest 
affinity, on the ethical side, was with 
the evangelised stoicism of Marcus 
Aurelius. How close, may be 
gathered from the fact that it was 
to the Meprrations of the pagan 
Emperor that he turned for consola- 
tion under the stroke of sorrow.' 

It is an obvious criticism that 
Arnold’s view of life was coloured by 
the atmosphere of his time. To-day 
the serious-minded layman regards 
the dilemmas of theological contro- 
versy with unemotional detachment, 
or at most with an interest purely 
occasional, as when they contribute 


to the vivacity of a Church-congress, ' 


or furnish some novel with a motive 
of a, mildly stimulating kind. It 
is therefore difticult for him to 


' Prefatory Note by Mr. G. W. E. Russell 
to Arnold's Lurrzrs: London, 1895. 
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realise the amount of spiritual per- 
turbation which these, or similar 
dilemmas, involved half-a-century ago, 
when men of the intellectual calibre 
of Arnold and Clough, forced by the 
remorseless logic of events to abandon 
their belief in the old theological 
sanctions, found themselves adrift on 
an unknown sea, without chart or 
compass, and with the old celestial 
lights gone out or in eclipse, de- 
spairing of rescue, and fearful of 
shipwreck,—mere creatures of vicissi- 
tude. Arnold escaped shipwreck, but 
his deliverance was stoical rather than 
spiritual. Even so, the experience 
cut deep. Though he attained to 
self-mastery, as his poems show, be- 
neath the surface serenity there lurks, 
for him who has eyes to discern it, 
the memory of the grey depths of 
that unfathomable sea. 

Arnold’s view of life is un- 
doubtedly drab-coloured; and the 
prevailing hue is accentuated by the 
absence of any prospective gleam of 
brighter things. Material progress 
holds no guarantee of advance in the 
sphere of the moral and spiritual ; 
and it is a moot point whether the 
glory of intellectual conquest, in the 
domain of science, has not blunted 
the edge of some of our finer suscepti- 
bilities. _ Whether, for example, the 
discovery that most things, from the 
swinging of the spheres to the falling 
of a leaf, are governed by fixed and 
inexorable laws, the hypothesis that 
relegates the ancestry of man to a 
place (“probably arboreal”) among the 
higher mammalia, and the subsidiary 
hypotheses that cluster round that 
blessed word evolution, the struggle 
for existence, survival of the fittest, 
heredity and environment as deter- 
minants of character,—whether these 
things have not contributed to slacken 
some of the springs of human action, 
to intensify and conserve the selfish- 
ness innate in human nature, and 
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evolve a philosophy of fatalism? Be 
this as it may, the thought of the 
increasing selfishness of life, of human 
alienation, weighed upon Arnold, and 
inspired some of his most poignant 
lines. 


Yes! In the sea of life enisled, 
With echoing straits between us 


thrown, 
Dotting the shoreless watery wild, 
We mortal millions live alone. 


There is poignancy, too, in his 
reflection on the mutability of earthly 
relationships under the stress of 
modern life. As a ship upon the 
waters, he says : 


Even so we leave behind, 


As, chartered by some unknown 
Powers, 

We stem across the sea of ife by 
night, 


The joys which were not for our use 
design’ 

The friends to whom we had no natural 
right, 

The homes that were not destined to 
be ours. 


, 


Uncompromising sincerity is the 
note of Arnold’s poetry on the ethical 
side. He never takes refuge in 
evasion. On the contrary, he will 
often resort to contrast to heighten 
the effect of his protestation. In Tue 
ScHoLar Gipsy, the aimless effort, the 
jaded spirits, the strife without hope 
of his own day, are set against the 
power of concentration, the untiring 
pursuit of an ideal, the accordance of 
aspiration with endeavour, exhibited 
by the man “who saw one clue to 
life and followed it,” 


Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 
Still clutching the inviolable shade. 


Just as the keynote of Wordsworth’s 
philosophy of life is Enjoy / so that 
of Arnold’s is Endure! “Live nobly, 
be not merely of the earth earthy, 
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strive against straitness of soul, and 
keep your vision clear,”—these are 
the chords he strikes throughout his 
poetry, and clearest and sharpest in 
the long final soliloquy of EmpEpoces. 
In Resignation Nature herself is 
made to identify herself with the 
poet’s utterance, and to enforce the 
lesson of endurance. To endure, 


And waive all claims to bliss, and try 
to bear, 

With close-lipp’d patience for our only 
friend, 


is not the highest philosophy, but at 
least it transcends that of indifference 
or despair. And as Arnold would 
have said, it is the highest permitted 
to us. Not until 


One common wave of thought and joy 
Lifting mankind again 


breaks over a jaded world, will men 
recapture the spiritual exaltation 
born of aspiration and self-surrender, 
or the poet’s tongue be loosened as 
by pentecostal fire. But that day is 
not yet; and Arnold was too sincere 
a man, and too completely the child 
of his age, to act the part of herald 
to its dawn. Meantime, the function 
of the poet, so far as he may permit 
himself an ethical purpose, is, in 
Arnold’s view, the humble one of 
warning his fellow men against iliu- 
sions, of inculcating patience and per- 
sistence, of widening the bounds of 
human sympathy, and of guarding 
against moral and spiritual dryness 
by insisting on the truth (once a 
truism) that a livelihood is not a life. 
Joy, indeed, must be resigned, but in 
lieu thereof there may come peace, 
and, to those who achieve it, “ glimpses 
that may make them less forlorn,” 
moments when 


A man becomes aware of his life’s flow, 
And hears its winding murmur; and 
he sees 




















The meadow where it glides, the sun, 
the breeze. 

And there arrives a lull in the hot race 

Wherein he doth for ever chase 

That flying and elusive shadow, rest. 

An air of ae ae upon his face, 


And an unwonted calm pervades his 
breast. 


And then he thinks he knows 
The hills where his life rose, 
And the sea where it goes. 


Se much by way of consolation and 
hope Arnold concedes, and no more. 
Old men might dream dreams and 
young men see visions ; but to him 


Fate gave what chance shall 
control, 
His sad lucidity of soul. 


not 


To be neglected by one’s own 
generation and welcomed by that of 
fifty years later, to be placed by 
time in nearer instead of remoter 
relations with posterity, is fame of 
a rare kind, but Arnold has achieved 
it. Its permanence is another ques- 
tion. Security of tenure, in the 
domain of poetry, rests on titles other 
than popular suffrage. The phases of 
thought and moods of feeling which 
Arnold reflects, and which ensure his 
popularity to-day, are touched with 
mutability, and will pass, and with 
them much of his present vogue. 
But with all deductions, there will 
still be left a body of work beyond 
the caprice of popular sentiment, 
sufficient to secure to him a per- 
manent place in the hierarchy of 
English poets. That place will be 
short of the highest, for, in the 
sequel, poetical supremacy is deter- 
mined mainly by the gift of the 
lyrical afflatus, and to this Arnold 
has small claim. Nor has he, in any 
high degree, the gift of imagination. 
He lacks the strength of pinion of 
the immortals. Of the ecstacy of 
self-abandonment under the sway of 
emotion or the domination of passion, 
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which is the essence of pure lyric, he 
has notrace. Nor is he ever possessed 
by his subject after the manner of 
Wordsworth. He was too self-con- 
tained for the first, too self-conscious 
for the second. His poetry, in short, 
is not inevitable enough. 

On the other hand, his very limita- 
tions on the lyrical side provided 
him with a compensating quality 
which, by reason of its rarity, gives 
its possessors their own peculiar place 
in English literature, the quality of 
distinction. “Of this quality,” said 
Arnold himself, “the world is im- 
patient: it chafes against it, rails at 
it, insults it, hates it: it ends by 
receiving its influence and by under- 
going its law. This quality at least 
inexorably corrects the world’s blun- 
ders, and fixes the world’s ideals. It 
procures that the popular poet shall 
not finally pass for a Pindar, nor the 
popular historian for a Tacitus, nor 
the popular preacher for a Bossuet.” 
More concretely, it is the quality 
which, by common consent, attaches 
pre-eminently in our own literature 
to the work of Milton and of Gray. 
With many diversities, the two poets 
have several points of contact, easily 
established by comparison ; and, tak- 
ing these, distinction may be said to 
connote a heightened self-conscious- 
ness, an aristocratic selectness, some- 
thing of the fastidiousness of the 
artist and the scholar, in combina- 
tion with a high seriousness of pur- 
pose and an assured power of style 
—these, and the undefinable some- 
thing that eludes analysis and imparts 
the final touch of identity to the 
poet’s achievement. All these Arnold 
possesses. His work, in its chaste 
perfection of form, its purity of style, 
its restraint, its dignity of pose, 
makes something of the same sort 
of appeal to the esthetic sense as a 
Greek statue. The likeness even ex- 
tends, on occasion, to the external 
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quality of marmoreal coldness ; and, 
not to strain the analogy too far, as 
there are flaws in marble, so in 
Arnold’s work the artistic complete- 
ness is occasionally marred by a de- 
fective sense of rhythm. It is in 
elegy that Arnold’s power as a poet 
receives its truest expression. For 
there the pensive grace and melancholy 
charm peculiarly his, blending with 
the other essentials of his verse, 
produce that individual and incom- 
municable accent which reveals the 
master. 

The source of Arnold’s appeal to- 
day, speaking broadly, lies in his 
sincerity, in his feeling for reality. 
He keeps near “ the sure and firm-set 
earth”; and this, despite the touch 
of austerity that informs all his best 
work, makes him, in his more per- 
sonal moods, the most companionable 
of poets for a work-day world. More- 
over, there is an atmosphere about 
his poetry that is good to breathe. 
There are occasions when the 


—— immortal air, 
Where Orpheus and where Homer are, 


is a thought too rarefied for mundane 
needs ; as there are others when the 
languorous atmosphere that pervades 
much of modern poetry is apt to 
prove unsatisfying. As a corrective 
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to the insipidity and enervation which 
such moods imply, experience pre- 
scribes a tonic air that shall brace 
the moral tissue and clarify the mind. 
And here is another appeal which this 
poet of fifty years ago has for the 
reader of to-day. As the jaded toiler 
of the city is glad at times to fly 
from its stir and fret and renew his 
flagging energies in the revivifying 
air and tranquillising stillness of 
mountain or moorland, so may he 
who is weary of the perplexed laby- 
rinth of the world and its Babel of 
philosophies turn aside at will and 
find rest and refreshment of spirit, 
and fortify his mind, in the “ moral 
mountain-air ” that blows through the 
pages of Matthew Arnold; he may 
forget awhile the manifold dissonances 
of life, as one amid “ the cheerful 
silence of the fells.” 


Thin, thin, the pleasant human noises 


grow, 
And faint the city gleams ; 
Rare the lone pastoral huts—marvel 
not thou! 
The solemn peaks but to the stars are 
known, 
But to the stars, and the cold lunar 
beams ; 
Alone the sun rises, and alone 
Spring the great streams. 


Witiram A, SIBBALD. 











